120-1 The separate coat will 
be decidedly smart for gen- 
eral wear, as well as for 
travel and sports. The 
model shown is of fine 
English mixtures, guaran- 
teed rain-proof; 34 to 40 


120-la This small hat of 
midnight blue velvet with 
tiny white wings has a soft, 
rolled brim; chic and most 


becoming .... 15.00 


120-3 The natty Norfolk suit 
will be popular, and the 
new model illustrated is ex- 
clusive; the velvet collar ac- 
centuates the high throat 
with an effective silk tie. 
Of checked novelty cloth, 
black and blue; also plain 
navy or blaek serge; 34 to 

120-3a An attractive, smart 
turban of copenhagen blue 
velvet, with a suggestion of 
Roman striped ribbon peep- 


ingfromthe bow. . 18.50 
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120-2 Navy serge and black 


satin en compose are used 
in this distinguished street 
dress, smartened with a 
touch of sheer organdie; the 
black satin girdle is finished 
with a wide band of hand- 
some lace; 34 to 40 bust 29.75 


120-2a With this dress is 


worn one of the charming, 
new elongated sailors, very 
large, of black velvet with 
red and green apples and 


120-4 This handsome dress 


coat is of novelty vicuna 
cloth, silk lined throughout; 
the long flare from the wast 
is particularly good; strap 
trimmings of the material 
fastened with metal buckles. 
In navy, brown, bronze or 


tan; 34to40 bust . 45.00 


120-4a Worn with it is a hat 


of bottle green velours show- 
ing two pointed green wings 


and bead ornaments . 15.00 


Fifth Avenue at Thirty-fifth Street 
New York City 


Exclusive advance Fall 
models that will give a new 
tone to the summer ward- 
robe—all ready for the 
first cool morning. 


And in buying at Best’s 
you have the assurance 
that not only  discrimi- 
nating New York women 
(the best dressed women 
in the world) but many 
clever women every- 
where depend upon us to 
show the smart and cor- 
rect thing in wearing 
apparel. 

Shopping by mail is as 
satisfactory at Best’s as 
shopping in person. 
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THIS MONTH—WHEN SHOPPING IS SO DIFFICULT 


June 10, 1915. On the upper half of this page, and on the page March 30, 1915. 
opposite, there isa ‘‘social register’’ of unusual 
“My dear Miss Jarvis:— small shops. ‘Their number is neither so large as “My dear Miss Jarvis:— 


= 
ie | to be confusing, nor so small as to make it hard 
Po ey Suit Par for you to find the very shop you are looking for. The — ~— sweater 
yo Sed for my daugh- . , 
ler came in good order sa The other advertising pages of this number also jall ics ae Poe pests 
is satisfactory. contain a vast number of midsummer shopping sertice, 29 se 
suggestions. wants one also. But I want 
It had its first dip in Sil- hers to be colored—either old 
| “4 ae “A the mountains And here, in the office of Harper’s Bazar, 1s blue or old rose, and fuzzy 
| pe i ton seam: te Miss Jane Jarvis, ready to buy for you anything if possible. She is eight years 
we motored for the dav. you may want. Read page 72. Then, no matter old, but 1s tall for her age so 
I believe the size for a ten 
how far from New York yoy are, vou are no farther vce old ean 
At the risk of taking time from its best shops than the nearest mail box. | ae 
you can ill spare, I want to It is so dificult fe et 
at the personal interested nole Bazar, it will save time to write directly to the you nesters that I dee ply a > 
. your letters always bear.” shops themselves; but if vou wish Miss Jarvis to preciate your assistance.” 


do the buying for you, you have merely to send 
Fresno, Cal. her your instructions. Lazerence, Kansas. 
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Lady Randolph Churchill and her grandson, the son of Major John Churchill. 
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By LADY 


HIS is a subject which I feel may lead me 
far—though I hope not astray!—for it 
opens unlimited vistas, and wherever 
l.end it cannot be the last word. But 
what impresses me most at this moment 
is inevitably the forms of excitement 

that this war is calling forth. 

It may be said that excitement is both to be dep- 
recated and encouraged, for there is no doubt it 
bas a dual effect. It gives ardour and strength and 
it the same time is exhausting. It is a kind of 
mental aleohol. We talk of being “drunk with 
excitement,” yet under its effect people hardly feel 
pain or fatigue and often are stirred to the per 
lormance of great deeds. We say to children 
“Don’t get excited,”” and to be called an ex itable 
person is a reproach. But this is all changed when 
a nation is at war. We glory in excitement, realiz 
ing that it may be most valuable. Practically we 
say at such a time, “Do get excited,” “Do,” in 
luct, “see to it that your blood runs swittly in your 
veins. How can you remain calm? Abandon 
lethargy, apathy, and be excited about the tre 
mendous struggle in which your country ts engaged.” 

Can there be greater evidence of the value ol 
excitement in war than Sir John French’s dispatch 
sometime ago in reference to Neuve Chapelle! 
\ceording to him, this advance along the British 
lines had another object besides a strateck onc. 
Phe excitement of the offensive was needed after 
a long winter in the trenches. But excitement, 
though inspiring, may sometimes be very dangerous 
to the judgment, therefore in war it is safer for those 
who are /ed to indulge in it than for those who /ead. 

The endurance shown on long route marches by 
Kitchener's New Army, largely drawn, as it is, from 
a class hitherto engaged in sedentary occupe tions 
and often quite unaccustomed to outdoor exercise. 
is undoubtedly due, in part, to excitement—the ex 
citement of novelty, of the collective feeling of com- 
radeship, of pride in serving the country. There has 
recently been a cry for bands for the army. Why— 
ii not because it is realized that music is exciting? 
What can be more inspiring than to march to the 
skirl of the pipes? :\t Ypres the other day, a bat- 
talion which had been in the reserve trenches for 
seven days was marching out to its new billets. 
\n officer described how weary and footsore they 
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were, stumbling along in the dark over cobblestones 
their heavy packs on their shoulders, and many 
miles before them—when suddenly from nowhere 
there was a burst of music! A brass band struck 
up. At once all was excitement and interest. 
Backs straightened, heads went up, loads were 
forgotten, and they were played from a state of 
suspended animation into buoyant activity. 

Would Nebuchadnezzar have succeeded in mak- 
ing the people fall down and worship the golden 
image that he had set up without the excitement 
of sound —of “the cornet, flute, sackbut, psaltery 
and all kinds of music?” 

Reversing the argument, we might say how much 
music owes to excitement! Think of the physical 
discomforts of a Wagnerian “first night” as given 
in London. Evening .dress in broad daylight, 
people sitting solemnly from four o'clock till mid 
night with only a hasty sandwich between the 
acts to support. them! Even the kudtured ones ot 
Munich leave their seats at least every hour to 
stretch their fo/essal limbs under the trees, and re 
quire innumerable tankards of beer and enormous 
sandwiches to brace them to endure the love pias 
sages of “ Tristan.” 

\ popular form of excitement at this moment ts 
the rushing off to the active zone in defiance of 
torpedoes and shells. A friend of mine, who has 
been doing some splendid work in the hospitals out 
there, returned to England a few days ago. With 
clittn ulty I got her to relate her experiene es, which 
were terrible. “I will tell you why I hesitated,” 
she said. “The first night I arrived I met a lot 
of people at dinner who persuaded me to give an ac- 
count of all I had seen and done. ‘Oh, I wish 
I had been there,” one of the ladies exclaimed. 
‘It must have been very exciting—and taking it all 
round, you must have had a very good time.’ I 
was so incensed at this remark,” said my friend, 
“that I couldn't help bursting out with—‘ Yester- 
day, when I left the hospital at Furness, I went 
to take a last look at a little boy three years old who 
had had both his legs shattered by a shell, and then 
I turned to a man, who was lying in the next bed, 
who had had half of his face blown away and at 
that moment was trying to be sick! Perhaps you 
call that having a good time’!”’ 

We all know the miracles that excitement can 
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produce. At Antwerp, one night during the bom- 
bardment, over a hundred wounded and crippled 
soldiers, some of them who had seemed incapable 
of movement, struggled out of their beds to take 
refuge in a cellar where they remained the night 
tended by four nurses, my friend being one of them. 
Over twenty died, the excitement of fear giving 
those who survived fictitious strength. 

There is certainly one form of excitement that 
is not attractive, to say the least of it, and that ts 
the desire to be the first to carry evil tidings. The 
moment some people hear any bad news, apart 
from informing every one within ear-shot, they 
must needs rush to the telephone and impart it to 
some one-—any one—at a distance. 

If it is true that lack of excitement, both in ideal 
and in fact, makes people achieve little in humdrum 
civil occupations, it is also true that many people 
depend on excitement to carry them through what 
ever they may be doing, and end by not being able 
to accomplish anything without it. For instance, 
actors who depend on excitement as a stimulus 
play their parts well only by accident and are in 
deed but amateurs. The best actors do not depend 
on it. The so-called “excitement of the footlghts” 
is unknown to them. On the other hand, the 
musical artist or the speaker who feels no excitement 
and is perfectly calm and confident before the publi 
is not likely to thrill them. 

I:xcitement in love has been said to be nature's 
trap to ensure the continuance of the race. Cer 
tainly, many who in cold blood would shrink from 
marriage rush into it wildly under the influence 
of love. Treading on air, they forget for the time 
being the very earthy earth under their feet to 
which sooner or later they must return. 

The successful, who have arrived at the summit ot 
their ambition, often take it calmly and, perhaps, 
with just a shade of disappointment at feeling so 
little elated. Is it because they have discounted it 
all and the excitement is over? The getting there 
was the thrilling part, not the realization. 

The most thrilling, and also perhaps the most 
worthy, form of excitement is that which comes 
from within—created in the soul of man, and not by 
any exterior agency. Such excitement is known by 
all who do good work, who see it grow out of their 
labour and their inspiration. 
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Top Row-Mrs. Harry W. Harrison, Mrs. 
Charles A. Munn, Mrs. Paul Denckla 
Mills, Mrs. J. Stanley Reeve, Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward T. Stotesbury. 

Centre Row Miss Katharine Collier, Miss 
Laura Delano, Miss Ella Borland and 
Miss Sara Collier. 

Mrs. George von Lengerke Meyer, Jr. 
Harper's Bacar, 
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Newport and Newport finds no fault with the 
the Naval much-abused Secretary of the 
Volunteer Navy. The Honourable Josephus 

Daniels, in issuing orders to the 

Atlantic fleet to make its summer anchorage in 

Narragansett Bay, has won the hearts of the host- 

esses who in ordinary times never have dancing 

men enough to go round. And of a certainty, the 
débutantes of all seasons and ages are simply de- 
lighted. Gold lace and shoulder-straps are charm- 
ing decorative additions to any ballroom, however 
ornate its original embellishments may be. Roughly 

speaking the great fleet under Admiral Frank F. 

Fletcher will base on Newport until September first. 

There will be division exercises off Provincetown 

and Rockport during this period, but one of the 

fleet’s four divisions will always be found here at 
anchor, and therefore let no one criticise the Hon- 
ourable Secretary! 

Garden-parties, dances and pic nics are being 
planned to coincide with the visits of the warships. 
Things are a bit at loose ends socially this year, for 
there are many new-comers with big houses and 
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plethoric bank accounts to 
be considered, and many an 
unfortunate date-clashing 
will have to be readjusted 
if the peace of the colony 
is to be preserved and each 
hostess is to have her share 
of men and girls. 

It is safe to predict that 
Mrs. Richard Gambrill will 
open her beautiful gardens 
in honour of Admiral 
Fletcher, for such has been 
her habit these several 
years, and it is equally cer- 
tain that gold braid and 
Annapolis shoulders will be 
added attractions to Ed- 
ward Berwind’s — dinner 
dances at the Elms, and to 
the affairs at the Golf Club 
and Casino. In fact, if 
Newport carries out all its 
plans, the warships may 
have to put to sea between 
whiles for a “rest cure.” 
During the last visit to Nar- 
ragansett waters, the off 
cers were so overwhelmed 
with invitations that finally 
they bluntly refused to go 
anywhere. As a last resort 
when invitations were fe- 
ceived, the captain of each 
ship called first for volun- 
teers, then, when none ol- 
fered, detailed eight oflicers 
to accept, and to look pleas- 
ant while performing their 


S duty! 
Marketing Market 
de building 
luxe has be- 
come the 


fad of the hour. Instead of 
endowing libraries and pic- 
ture galleries, our mascu- 
line philanthropists, east 
and west, are going in for 
markets. Whether the high 
cost of eating will be low- 
ered remains to be seen, but 
undoubtedly the woes of the housekeeper will be lightened. 

In planning his open front arcade for New York’s upper west 
side, Vincent Astor is putting to practical use the knowledge 
acquired when as an active member of Mayor Mitchel’s market 
committee, he investigated the city market places from the 
Bronx to the Battery. He does not claim that his newest 
business venture will appreciably affect the cost of living, for 
he intends to get a decent return on the investment, but he 
also intends to rent his white tile stalls at the lowest possible 
figure. At the same time, every modern improvement known 
to America and many of the delightful features of Italy's open- 
air markets are incorporated in the plans filed a few days ago, 
and there is every reason to-believe that the vente will be a 
financial and esthetic success. Both Mr. and Mrs. Astor were 
very much impressed by the beauty of the buildings and pat- 
ticularly by the marvelous mural decorations of the San Fran- 
cisco fair, and on his return to New York, the former engaged 
William Andrew Mackay to do a frieze, three hundred tcet 
long, across the facade of the market, just under the cornice. 
Mr. Astor’s project, by the way, is not meeting with 
unqualified approval of his conservative associates, who | 
for so many vears guided the affairs of the Astor este. 
However, as he has the ardent support of his business manacct, 
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Nicholas Biddle, the stand 
patters have had to giveway. 

In San Francisco, the 
MeCreery brothers, Law- 
rence, Richard and Walter, 
heirs to the great fortune 
leit | 5 their lather, the late 
Andrew MeCreery, have 
planned a market on simt- 
lar lines. They go further, 
however, than Mr. Astor 
and assert that their pro- 
ject will decrease living CX- 
enty per cent., lor 
it will bAng the consumer 
and =prodweer closer 
touch than has been possi 
ble heretotore. Some ol 
their prospective producers 
live four hundred = miles 
from San Francisco. 


Old Baths France is 


penses 


and prodi 
New viously re 
lieved. 


People ure “as usual” 
to the mountains, the shore 
or the “cures. fo be sure 
they do not slay so long nor 
ure they so gay as in ante 
bellum days, but many ol 
the watering-places have 
become most animated, and 
hotel keepers, mostly 
women, or men beyond the 
age limit for service, are 
happier than they were six 
weeks ago. Vichy has taken first place in the hearts of the 
Parisiennes. Twenty thousand soldiers and many officers are 
convalescing in the city, and while the eye is caught by the 
brightness of the costumes des mondaines displayed with inim- 
table grace in the gardens along the Allier, one is always 
conscious of the crippled, scarred convalescent. 

Much history has been written and certainly modern 
plumbing has arrived since Madamede S‘vigné discovered 
Vichy. We have but faint idea as to the status of the bathtub 
in Louis Quatorze time, but Madame de Sévigné leaves us in 
no doubt as to the shower-baths of that day. “ You stand 
quite undressed, with not even the protection of a fig-leaf,”’ 
she wrote, “in a stuffy little underground compartment, while 
a woman points a rubber tube at you and sprays you all over 
with the warm water.’ The beautiful marble baths of to-day 
would blush if they could for the primitive crudeness of their 
predes essors' 

Aix-les-Bains, too, is animated, and the resorts in the 
Pyrenees are expecting many guests. Afterall, the hot weather 
drives every one out of ‘own, war or no war, just as it forces 
one to don new clothes. And it is really more patriotic to 
dress as well as one can, thereby stimulating trade and com- 
merce, than it is to go about in sackcloth and ashes. All the 
world —in spite of war—is happier for seeing a pretty woman 
daintily g owned. 


Paul Poiret Paul Poiret is back from the front for a few 
as a weeks, and oh, the marvelous stories he has 
Prophet to tell! A friend of his, an astrologer, who 
“never makes a mistake” and who in 1909 
predicted this present. war (in fact what astrologer did not!) 
how states that the world, at present, is under the same influ- 
ence as at the time of Louis (Juatorze and the Thirty Years’ 
War. “According to this man.” savs Poiret, “either the 
present war will come to an end in July or else it will last for 
thirty years. It will be a period of much hardship tor the 
masses, but a glorious period for French letters and art. 
\iterward there will be an unimaginable renascence of the best 


and finest literature. Extravagance in public life will 
reign again, but it will be guided by good taste. Ah, 
you should see the men who have Strvived the 
trenches! They are imbued with a spirit of madness, 
those men, and if they outlast the war what a 
harvest of glorious inspiration they will pour over 
the new France!” 


Applause and The féte at the Sorbonne, when 
Thanks from the American Ambassador, Wil- 
France liam Graves Sharp, was presented 
with albums containing original 
designs and autographs of eminent authors and 
artists as an expression of the thanks of France for 
America’s generosity during the war, was most suc- 
cessful. The large amphitheatre was crowded, and 
all the “‘eminences” in the social, political and 
artistic worlds, American and French, were assem- 
bled, and of course, the President of the Republi 
and Madame Poincaré were present. Following the 
speeches of M. Bonnat and M. Hanotaux, to which 
Mr. Sharp replied, Madame Daniel Lesueur’s poem, 
“To the United States,” was read by Mounet Sully 
amid general applause. 


Cubism and In interior decoration the mod- 
the ernist movement still holds the 
Ambulance fort. .(n ambulance, recently pre 


sented to France by a woman much 
interested in art and who has a liberal fortune back 
of her, has its panelled walls painted in a peacock 
green to a herht ot four feet, with rest of the 
surtace the colour ot a lemon. Such a colour scheme 
would make most well people feel sick and dizzy, but 
the giver of the ambulance ts sure that the wounded 
soldiers will be delighttully amused; they will per 
haps, be made to forget their injurics by the night 
mure ctiect. 


Mrs. Payne Whi:ney. Miss Eleonora 
Sears, Mrs. C. C. Cuyler, Charles B. Alex- 
ander, Mrs. James W. Markoe, Thomas 
F. Ryan and Mrs. Charles Alexander. 


Clarence Dolan, Williams P. Burden, Mrs. 
}.Gordon Douglas.Mrs. William B.Clothier. 
Mrs. George B. Wagstall. 


Mrs. William K. Vanderbil'. Jr., 
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THE WOMEN’S PEACE CONFERENCE AT THE HAGUE. 


The public meetings held every evening in this concert hall were addressed by the representatives from 
foreign countries, and were attended by crowds of interested women from various parts of Holland. 


6é Peace 
Where 


By 


URING my experiences in France as a 

Red Cross nurse, | longed for some way 

of voicing a protest against the terrible 

slaughter of wartare. Women have 

always patched up their men and sent 

them back again as cannon targets, 

never realizing that by mitigating war's suffering, 
they only prolong and invite its repetition. 

So when the Dutch women issued their call to 
the women of the world to come together at The 
Hague, it seemed a big step toward something 
constructive instead of destructive. At last 
women were waking up to a protest against the 
killing of their men. At last, instead of silent! 
acquiescing, women, of whom war demands the 
heaviest toll, were putting their minds to work. 
The fundamental idea of the Congress was to 
protest against war, and to study methods for 
its elimination as a means of settling disputes. 
“Use your brains instead of your fists!” Even to 
think of such a thing when men were at cach 
other's throats was a new departure, for never, 
in the annals of history, have either men or women 
during a war thought of coming together from 
belligerent and neutral: nations. 

The imvitation was open to all women, but 
wherever feasible, women were asked to repre 
sent societies so as to give the Congress as much 
weight as possible. The United States with its 
delegation of fifty members, with the exception of 
the two hundred Dutch members, was the most 
largely represented. The next in size—thirty 
came from Germany. There were five Austrians, 
hiteen Hungarians; Sweden, Norway, and Den- 
mark sent thirty altogether; and there were five 
Belgians who were given permits by the German 
authorities to cross the frontier just to attend the 
Congress. There were no Swiss, French or Rus- 
sian women present, and only one Italian, the 
sole representative of the Latin races. One 
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Miss Jane Addams on board the Noordam 
en route for The Hague. 
10 


Woniterience 
Failed 
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hundred and eighty English women would have 
been there had they not been prevented by 
their government which peremptorily refused 
permits and stopped all tratiic to Holland. Fortu- 
nately two English women had been able to get 
there ten days before their government woke up, 
and the third, Mrs. Pethick Lawrence, went over 
trom: New York. Thus did the women from the 
various countries respond. What a pity the 
representation could not have been more inter- 
national! 

The sessions were held,—not in the Peace 
Palace, for it contains no hall large enough—but 
in the largest hall at The Hague, a concert hall 
situated in the Zoological Garden. Strange 
animals were caged all around, and in the ad- 
joining field Holland's latest recruits were drilling 
lor the army. The business sessions were held 
lor four’ mornings: from nine. until one o'clock. 
\s Miss Jane Addams was Chairman, English 
was used, and much time had to be spent in trans- 
lating everything into German and French, and 
sometimes into Dutch. In the afternoons, the 
International Committee on Resolutions framed 
up work for the next day, and the various dele- 
gations had meetings. Every evening, there was 
a public meeting, crowded with interested in- 
habitants of The Hague, addressed by repre- 
sentatives of the various countries. 

You will be wondering where the Congress 
failed, since every one must agree that its domi- 
nant idea was so noteworthy, and since it su 


ta 


ceeded in achieving enough publicity to set t 
thinking a large part of the public both in Europ 
and America. But I say the Congress failed 


in two ways. The first was the failuregeven to 


mention what is, perhaps, the greatest curse 0! 

war—the effect of the loss of men on women anc 

on the race. If we must have destruction of lil 
(Continued on page 70) 
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Portrait by Campbell Studios, 538 Fifth Ave., 


Miss Louise Tiffany Frank, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Charles A. Frank, and Mr. Taylor, grandson of the late 
James R. Keene, were married early in June at Charlouw House, the Frank estate at Glen Cove, Long Island. 
The bride’s gown of white satin was trimmed with old rose point lace that had been worn by Mrs. Frank on her 
wedding-day. Her voluminous tulle veil was arranged far back on her hair under a band’of orange-blossoms. 
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CHARLES DANA GIBSON 


EVER in the course of my journalistic experience have | 
encountered any one less willing to undergo the torture of 
an interview than Charles Dana Gibson. I know the cynical 
reply—that all celebrities pretend such unwillingness— but 
uy the case of Mr. Gibson I found a real, genuine reluctance 
to step forward into the limelight. 

“This is so sudden,” remarked Mr. Gibson, when he had been finally 
tracked down at his studio on Fifty-seventh street. “1 suppose I ought 
to have on hand a stock interview of smart sayings. Instead, I have 
nothing to say. I am just an ordinary man plugging away at my job.” 

I assured Mr. Gibson that I had not come for a stock interview and 
that I did not expect to meet a long haired artist. 

‘But the public expects a man who makes his living by Art to be long 
haired and wear a flowing tie and a brown velvet jacket. And in his 
studio, there must always be a beautiful but lightly clad model.” 

I looked quickly about+the bare, workmanlike room, but failed to 
find any trace of the model. Mr. Gibson’s features are, of course, well 
known. His strong face might be that of a successful business man. 
Asked if he approved of interviews, Mr. Gibson replied in the negative. 

“IT think on the whole that it is a mistake, particularly for an artist 
or an author,” he said. ‘A man can never be as interesting as his work.” 

Mr. Gibson lived in England for some time and has many friends over 
there. I asked him whether in his opinion an artist has mere chance of 
recognition in London than he has in New York. 

“Good work,” replied Mr. Gibson, “will always win out, whether 
a man locates abroad or in this country. And the less he worries about 
recognition, the better work he will turn out.” 

Mr. Gibson said that he was glad he was an artist. 
he staces, “should be in the job he likes. 
feel young, and most artists have a pretty good time. 

“Tell me, please, what are your favourite recreations?" I put in. 

“T like boating and sailing better than anything else. I have a place 
in Maine where I live on an island. And I suppose I must include 
painting, for I sometimes amuse myself by doing portraits in oil. But 
I am a pen and ink man first, last and all the time. By the way, I have 
a lot of work to get through to-day and this is the longest interview 
I have ever given.” 

I steeled myself and ignored his plea for mercy. Switching the subject 
I asked Mr. Gibson if * The Gibson Girl” sprang to fame, as it were, in 
a single night, or if she were the result of a process of evolution. 

“I don’t know,” he replied. ‘Certainly. I never called her ‘The 

Gibson Girl.” I suppose at that time I was drawing a particular type 
which seemed to please the public.” 

I hoped secretly that Mr. Gibson might have some stirring story to 
tell of ghastly poverty, which so many famous artists have suffered. 

“Tam sorry to disappoint you,” he smiled, “but I had no such exciting 
experience. And remember,” said Mr. Gibson, as_I rose to go, “that 
the long haired, velvet coated artist is to-day only seen on the stage.” 

Pondering on these last words, | made my way to the street. There 
I paused. Passing me 
Thing, with Vaudyke beard, flowing tie and brown velvet coat, whose 
existence was denied by Charles Dana Gibson. Amazed I watched It 
pass mincingly up the street. 
a moving-picture camera that I understood. 
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so close that I could have touched It was the 
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CHARLES E. CHAMBERS 


HAMBERS received me dressed in an army shirt and blue 
trousers. 

“IT suppose you think IT ought to work in a velvet jacket,” 
the well-known illustrator remarked as he drew me into the 
studio, “but you can’t paint pictures with clothes.” 

“Clothes are a nuisance and an expense anyway,” I 

remarked prosaically. 

“Quite so, but you Enclishmen have no kick coming. 
a suit costs about half as much and wears till you get sick of it. I have 
a blue serge suit I got in London, which simply will not wear out. I don’t 
think I like blue serge suits. They want brushing every seven minutes 
or the fellow who wears one thinks so, although nobody else thinks about 
it at all. That is the way with most of us. We worry about what the 
other fellow thinks, while he. poor boob, is worrying about us.” 

“Perhaps,” I suggested, “the other fellow has his use. 
your thoughts off yourself.” 

* No, he doesn't,” objected Mr. Chambers, 
this. | hope that you don’ t want to talk Art.’ 

“No, I explained, “it is your views on life that I want.’ 

‘That's worse yet. Why, because a man does one ved reasonably 
well, should he be interviewed about every other subject under the sun. 
The fact that he devotes his time and energies to one thing makes for 
a lopsided development.” 

At this juncture the door burst open and something entered the room. 
When the dust had settled, I perceived that it was a small boy. His 
eyes were noticeably expressive and showed that the artistic tempera- 
ment is not lacking in the six year old son ef Mr. Chambers. 

‘It’s called Dick,” explained his father, as the boy climbed on his 
knee and tried to rub a wet paint brush over the elder Chambers’ nose. 
“Are you going to be an artist?”’ I asked with brilliant originality. 

“No,” replied Dick with calm assurance, “I can do that now!” 

“We are great pals,” explained Mr. Chi mb ers. “He's my excuse for 
going to lots of places that grownups often miss.”’ 

“Vou illustrate the ‘Get Rich Quick Wallingford’ stories,” I put in. 

“Ves, and although I have never met an actual ‘ Blackie’ or a ‘Wal- 
lingford,’ I have met people with their characteristics. Sometime ago 
the Cosmopolitan was criticized by some readers who claimed that the 
stories had a bad influence. At the same time a letter came in statin 
that one of these so-called ‘impossible yarns’ had been the means ol 
blocking a similar crooked game, which was actually being worked.’ 

“Is that the most interesting commission you have ever undertaken 

“That would be hard to say. Among others I had : a very Interesting 
time collecting material for the illustrations of Arnold Bennett's 2’ 
of Love. 1 had to go over to England to the pottery district 19 
Statiordshire to get the right atmosphere.” 

‘In London,” I asked, “which appealed to you the more, the Naito 
Gallery or the Tate?” 

‘Neither,” replied Mr. Chambers firmly. “T treasure but one | 
pression of London. I refer tothe roast beef at Simpson’s the rene 

Laughing, I gathered - my note-book and.hat andl prepared to | 

“Have vou got enough?” asked Mr. Chambers kindly. 

‘Yes, thanks,” I replied, ‘ ‘it ought to work up into a thousand wor 
“a thousand words! I don't 
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“but let us get away from 


‘My goodness, man!” he exclaimed, 
as many in a week.” 
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HARRISON FISHER 


F COURSE, you know the winsome faces of the Harrison Fisher 
girls, who smile at you from the covers of the Cosmopolitan. 
I think Mr. Fisher keeps s»me of the colour that he lavishes 
with so generous a hand f>r his own life, for ne is a most 
cheerful person to visit. 

Asked about his work, Mr. Fisher said gaily, “ Well, I just 
go along making two eyes, a mouth, and some hair, and I must say | 
love it. Do you think this girl is pretty?’’ he asked as he showed me an 
exquisite sketch. 

I declared enthusiastically that she was indeed some girl. 

“The model for tnat sketch just left me,’ Mr. Fisher explained, “and 
she is‘charming. But it’s extraordinary how many girls pretend to be 
professional models, when they have never been in a studio in their 
lives. Not long ago, for example, I was at a Bohemian party. The girl 
who sat next to me seemed fatigued. ‘I’m worn out and I'm going 
home,’ she confided to me. ‘The truth is, I've been posing for Harrison 
Fisher all day, and he kept me in one pose until I'm all dragged out!’ 
I had never seen the girl before; and not having caught my name, she had 
no idea who | was.” 

“You find then that an artist's life is not a happy one?” 

“On the contrary, I like it. But I was more or less shoved into it. 
Like insanity, I think Art is hereditary. My grandfather was an artist 
and my father is still painting. I drew cowboys when I started, and then 
about twelve years ago I made a drawing of a girl to illustrate a story 
by George Barr McCutcheon. For some reason the public seemed to like 
it. Since then I have been on the colour game. It’s the ideal life. I’m 
surrounded all day by beautiful women and I love them all. Lask you, 
what is more attractive than a beautiful woman?” 

Believing that most artists are fug aware of the merits of their work, 
I ventured to ask if Mr. Fisher was satisfied with his achievements. 

“Good heavens, no!”’ he ejaculated, “I should say not. I want to get 
more character, more expression into the faces 1 draw. I don’t want the 
public to get the habit of saying ‘There's another Fisher.’ I need bucking 
up. I wish some one would come round and tell me my stuff is rotten.” 

I looked at some of the beautiful drawings that littered the room. 
“Yes,” [ agreed, “your stuff is rotten. I could do it much better myself. 
I wonder the magazines stand for it!” 

My host burst out laughing and flung a sofa_pillow at me. 

_ “Tt isn’t as bad as all that,” he chuckled, “all the same, my ambition 
is to do some solid work if it is in me. I’m going out to California to get 
into the sun and do something worth while.” 

"As regaids marriage now,”’ I went on, with professional nerve. 

“You interviewers are the limit!” remarked Fisher cheerfully, “but 
Iam not married, and I don’t intend to he. Life is not long enough, and 
none of my models has ever shown the slightest inclination to marry me!”’ 

After having pried into Mr. Fisber’s intimate affairs, I felt that I owed 
him something along conventional lines, so I questioned him as to his 
lavourite city. 

mM. ‘his, of course, calls for a brilliant reply,’ said Mr. Fisher smiling. 

Asa matter of fact New York beats any other city I know o! except San 
Francisco. I like London, too. London’s artistic set is charming.”’ 

Asked about the extraordinary length of his signature on his pictures, 
the irresistible Mr. Fisher explained that he made it that way so as to 
beat the editors, as it helped to fill up space! 
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JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG 


WONDERFUL room is the studio of James Montgomery 
lage on Sixty-seventh street, a room full of colour and 
atmosphere, which in a subtle way reflects the character of 
its occupant. It is not the ordinary studio, but then Mr. 
Flagg is not an ordinary man. He suggests bigness and 
virility, as if he loved “the odour of deep wet grass, and 

of brown new-furrowed earth.” 

“T have never sought an interview in my life,” said Mr. Flagg, when 
at last he submitted good naturedly to chat. “In spite oi this absclutely 
‘rue fact, it does get a little tiresome to be called a sell-advertiser. Inter- 
viewers are terrible people, from the interviewed one’s point of view, 
and their editors are worse. Most people who write up interviews make 
up their minds what a man will say and make him say it.” 

Asked for more kicks about interviewers, Mr. Flagg continued with a 
smile. “Well, they put everybody to-day on the same level. Editors 
think that an artist must always have a model in his room. A dreadful 
exhibition of bad taste on their part; to be just, I must say that it is not 
the interviewers’ fault, but the editors who adore snappy head-lines.” 

Mir. Flagg was asked what it feels like to be interviewed. “One has a 
dreadful feeling.’ he said, “‘that one must be at one’s brightest and best. 
I:verything must be oiled to work smoothly or the interviewed feels he 
has sand in his gear-case. I have been interviewed chiefly on women’s 
evebrows and the momentous question as to whether the Mona Lisa’s 
smile is more wonderful than Ty Cobb's.” 

There is no need to describe the wonderful pen and ink work of Mr. 
Flagg. His drawings are too universally known and admired. Not so 
with the exquisite little statuettes in the form of -caricatures which 
Mr. Flagg has been fashioning of late. Most of his victims are personal 
friends. In short versatility is, perhaps, the leading characteristic in 
Mr. Flagg’s somewhat complex character. Not only does he draw, paint 
and sculp, but he is a consummately clever amateur actor and one of the 
most brilliant satirical writers of to-day. Mr. Flagg quotes that “all art 
is one. It is a matter of energy.” 

Pressed as to the authors for whom he illustrates, Mr. Flagg threw up 
his hands with a gesture that implied he could understand many things 
but not authors. “ You know,” he went on almost pathetically, “ authors 
are nearly as impossible as editors. Take my friend, Rupert Hughes. 
Of all the unreasonable men!~ He asked me to illustrate the line, ‘She 
stood with the firelight pleying in her hair.’ I did so, and yet Hughes 
kicked like a steer when I sent him a sketch of a girl playing golf on the 
top of Mount Vesuvius.” 

Mr. Flagg’s grumbles were so amusing that he was craftily led on. 

‘Sometime ago I drew a caricature of myself sitting on a jackass with 
wings. The editor or some person put underneath it, ‘Portrait of the 
artist. Who is the jackass?’ Shortly after a man wrote to me to say that 
he did not understand how I could have allowed such a drawing to be 
»ublished. He was quite serious about it and said that in his opinion 
[ had less self-respect than a Missouri mule. And this is the type they 
make the magazines for!” 

The interviewer before leaving him tried to get some hint of Mr. 
Flagg’s serious views on life. -Knitting his eyebrows, he remarked, 
“Some clever person has said that ‘Life is too serious to be taken seri 
ously.” I know some startling things about boiled potatoes and mar- 
riage, but I can say nothing. HArper’s Bazar would not print it if I did.” 
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HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 


R. CHRISTY opened the door. He was in his shirt sleeves, 
with a long, wicked looking cigar between his teeth. 
* T have come to interview you,” | remarked ingratiatingly, 
as I got one foot inside the door. 
“But I don’t want to be interviewed, I hate it!’ remon- 
strated the artist pathetically. “l haven't anything to say.”’ 

By this time I was inside a workmanlike room with many evidences 
of Mr. Christy's craft scattered about. I produced my credentials. 

Hospitably Mr. Christy pushed the cigars towards me. 

“Ah! I see you are a cigarette smoker,” he remarked, as he passed 
me alight. “I'm not. A friend of mine was up here the other day and 
asked me for a cigar. When he threw the stub away, I offered him an- 
other. *No, thanks,’ he replied, ‘not it it’s like the tirst one!” 

“Do you take life seriously, Mr. Christy | questioned. * Are you a 
pessimist? 

* \ pessimist, I read the other day,” replied the well-known illustrator, 
“is one who is continuously seasick throughout life’s voyage. I am an 
excellent sailor, besides, | consider that a pessimist deliberately wastes 
his own time and the time of others. Any one who undertakes creative 
work cannot be a pessimist.” 

“Then you are not pessimistic as regards the artistic possibilities of 
New York as a city?” | questioned. “So many artists have told me how 
ugly they tind it.”’ 

‘Ugly! Littl old New York ugly!” Mr. Christy thumped the table 
for emphasis. “Why, it’s beautiful, man. It’s like a dreamland. I was 
born in Ohio, and | have been living out there during the past six vears, 
but there is nothing to compare to New York! | love to walk down 
Broadway on a rainy night. Broadway at night is always beautiful, but 
trebly so when it rains.” 

Mr. Christy paced up and down in artistic fervour. 

“Then you are not happy in the country?” 

“Oh, I'm happy anywhere, but give me either real city or real country 
I can't see the suburbs,” remarked Mr. Christy, as the bell rang and he 
went to open the door. 

There was a rustle of skirts, a lot of laughter, and Mr. Christy returned 
with a girl on each side of him. Both were pretty. Mr. Christy intro 
duced us, muddling up the names with delightful recklessness. 

“If my work wasn’t better than my introductions,” he laughed, “I 
shouldn't hold my job long. These two are my favourite models. By 
the way, there is no nicer girl in the world than the New York model.” 

The elder of the two had made a seat for herself on an overturned 
packing case, while the tlapper made herself comfortable on the table. 
Pointing to the latter, Mr. Christy remarked, ** This is a most celebrated 
young lady. Her picture ts all over the news-stands this month.”’ 

* Doesn't that give you a swollen head?”’ I asked her. 

“Not a bit,” she replied happily, crunching the bonbons Mr. Christy 
always keeps on hand. ** You see,” she added naively, “it isn’t a bit like me 
When Mr. Christy poses me for his illustrations, I never recognize myself.” 

* That reminds me,” my host went on, “that an author asked me the 
other day if I read the stories I illustrated. * Good heavens!” | replied, 
‘does my work look as if I didn’t read them? ”’ 

“Do you think that an author has an easier time than an artist?” 
asked the flapper still munching. 

‘I don’t know about that,” returned Mr. Christy, “but one thing is 
sure—an editor’s job is a cinch. All he’s got to do is to get an author to 
write a story and an artist to illustrate it, and there you are.”’ 

With tears of gratitude in my eves for Mr. Christy's summary of an 
editor, | wrung his hand silently and stepped out into the night. 
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PENRHYN STANLAWS 


_ ES,” said. Mr. Stanlaws, “I am Scotch, and like most of my 
race I have very little to say. Won't you sit down, while I slip 
into the next room and glance through some of the lesser 
known humourists so that I can glean a little of that quality, 
which, of course, no Scotchman is supposed to possess? ”’ 

I sank into a particularly luxurious divan. 

“Couldn't you say something really original about a Scotchman? 
Don’t you hate to part with adime? At least, can’t you say that you do?” 

“I'm afraid I can’t. I was born with limousine tastes and a subway 
income! Fortunately the income has increased.” 

“Why,” Lasked to change the subject and to keep my victim talking, 
“do most artists sign their names on their pictures so that no one can 
possibly read them?” 

“Well,” replied Mr. Stanlaws, “otherwise we should be accused of 
advertising.” 

Mr. Stanlaws is interested in the block of studios on Central Park West, 
which is being built for artists, and I hastened to ask about this enterprise. 

“This [/6tel des Artistes,” explained Mr. Stanlaws, “will be more like 
a club, with every possible luxury, than an apartment house. For ex- 
ample, there is going to be a special bath elevator. No one who is not in 
a bath-robe will be allowed to ride tn it, as It goes straight down to the 
swimming pool. The kitchens, too, will be equipped with everything 
that a cook could desire, and that, | am given to understand, is going 
some. If you want to dine in the restaurant, you may. If you prefer to 
have dinner in your studio, it will be sent up to you on an express lilt 
which travels at the rate of three hundred and fifty feet per minute.” 

“That will be useful,” I suggested, “if vour bill is overdue. I mean, if it 
oes as fast as all that, the cook will have the meal up before the book- 
keeper can stop it.” 

“Credit,” announced Mr. Stanlaws cheerily, “will run up to the 
seventeenth story. The servants will be used by all of us. I suppose 
though,” he went on more to himself than to me, “that there will be a row 
over who gets the prettiest chambermaid to tidy up his studio. But 
in a community of artists, there is small chance of any one with a harelip 
or a squint getting a job.” 

Mr. Stanlaws ts also a playwright. His play entitled “Instinct ran 
flor over a year in London although the author never saw it produced. 

“So you missed the thrill of the call for ‘Author’ on the first night?” 

*T don’t think I should have liked it,’ Mr. Stanlaws admitted, “Um 
really quite a modest sort of a person for an artist. I believe actors enjoy 
that sort of thing more.” 

* Talking of London,” I remarked, “what are your clubs?” 

‘Lam a member of the Savage.” replied the artist, ““and I am very 
proud of my membership. Excepting only. perhaps, the Princeton Club 
of New York, I preter the Savage to any other club in the world.” 

Mr. Stanlaws already does a good deal of portrait work and has the 
intention of taking It up more seriously in the future 

It is,” he explained, “an awiully good chance to get even with any 
one you dislike, besides, there is more money in it. To paint a portrait 
takes no longer than to make a really good magazine cover, and I get 
three thousand dollars for a portrait.” 

Rising, I thanked Mr. Stanlaws for his courtesy, when he stopped me. 
“What,” he asked, “is the objection to us having a small snifter be!or 
you go?” 

The hiss of the syphon had barely died away, when Mr. Stanlaw 
called off on some urgent business matter. 

“Work,” he remarked, as he shook hands with me at the door, “is tne 
curse of the drinking classes!” 
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ALBERT BECK WENZELL 


FOUND Mr. Wenzell in his studio not far from Washington Square. 

“Will you talk unassisted by questions or shall | pump it out of 
you?” | asked him. 

“Oh, whatever is usual,’”” Mr. Wenzell answered happily. “Only 
do not let us attempt to be original. It isn’t liked! Did you ever 
see anything so untidy as this studio?” 

“| have seen worse, but I can’t remember where,” | agreed. 

“It looks as if a torpedo had exploded here. But this is my workshop.’ 

“Have you ever been poor?” I questioned. 

“I should say I have. Twenty years ago I worked in a hall bedroom 
with an overcoat on, because there was no heat. I suppose | was 
lucky to possess the overcoat. I remember one day I ran a splinter 
into my toot.” 

“ But surely a splinter would not pierce through a boot?” 

“It will go through when there is no sole,” returned Mr. Wenzell, 
“and | was laid up for nearly a month. .\t that time there was a pub- 
lication called Time. 1 used to do pen and ink cartoons for it, which 
netted me about seventy-five dollars each, when I was lucky enough to 
yet one ace epted. Some of the other fellows were paid mia higher rate, 
but then they never got the cash.” 

“And cash at times is really useful,” [ sympathized. 

“Quite,” accorded Mr. Wenzell, “not that I ever wanted it. I was 
quite content to go on without money. It was the other people, like the 
landlord, who wanted the money. If they had let me alone, I would 
never even have mentioned it to them.” 

“In those days did all the papers and magazines pay as badly?” I 
queried, as Mr. Wenzell walked up and down the studio immersed in 
the past. 

“Well, twenty years ago magazines paid by the space you filled up. 
| used to put in a lot of foliage, but I rarely got away with it. They 
were very particular and every line had to be exact. Illustration was 
more or less a matter of making portraits of furniture, which was not 
exciting. Illustrating stories rarely is.” 

“ But the authors are pleased with you?” 

“I don’t worry very much about it,” explained Mr. Wenzell. “They 
neither damn me nor praise me as a rule. One exception is Robert W. 
Chambers, who has sometimes expressed himself as being pleased with 
a drawing.”’ 

“Then you like illustrating Chambers’ stories?” I suggested. 

_ Yes, Chambers is fine, because he has a sense of action. By the way, 
( hambers studied Art with me in Paris.” 

| pricked up my ears at this. Mental pictures arose before me of 
Bohemian scenes in the Quartier in which my victim held high revel, 
but I was doomed to disappointment. ; 

“Tam sorry to disappoint you, but I am sure no journalist would wish 
me to draw on my imagination,” said Mr. Wenzell with a sly twinkle 
in his eye. “I had a much better time in Munich, where I studied for 
eight years. I prefer Munich to any other city in the world. New York 
comes second as a place to work in.” 

_Mr.W enzell is the father of three boys, Asked if any of them showed any 
signs of artistic ability, he replied, ** No, thank heaven! One is a doctor.” 

* But surely,” I protested, “you would sooner have your son an artist.” 

“A doctor’s life is more purposeful than that of an artist,” argued Mr. 
Wenzell. “Ey ery man has certain things that he ought to do for the world.” 

SS \nd do you think,” I asked, as I rose to take my leave, “that a 
millionaire generally lives up to your standard?” 

2 here you have me,” laughed Mr. Wenzell. “his trouble is that he 
thinks he made his money himself and owes nothing to anybody.” 
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COLES PHILLIPS 


E Beaux Arts building on Fortieth street shelters many 
artists, among them Coles Phillips, the colour man. 

“I do not,” he told me, “care for black and white illus- 
trating. It bores me.” 

“Do you like painting the pretty girls on the covers of 
Good Housekeeping?” 1 ventured. 

“T am not keen on making magazine covers at all,” Mr. Phillips ad- 
mitted, “‘but I am tied up with a contract. This gives one a consol'ng 
sense of security, to be sure, but there is a ‘but.””’ 

“Which is?” I questioned. 

“Which is,” Mr. Phillips walked up and down the studio, “that once 
you have established a certain style, the least variation from it brings a 
letter from the editor in which he says that while your picture is superb, 
it is not the type the public expects from you. Editors suffer from two 
delusions. One is that an artist likes flattery, the other that the public 
loathes anything original.” 

Mr. Phillips glanced at his watch. “Come,” he said hospitably, “and 
have lunch with me.” 

As we strolled along, I asked Mr. Phillips if we had any friends in 
common among the artistic set in New York. 

“No,” he replied contemplatively, “I have very few friends who are 
artists. Frankly, there is a hothouse atmosphere about some of them 
that wearies me. I infinitely prefer a cool, sane business man. I am not 
a prude, but artists as a class are too loose in their morals for me. I 
think their work changes their perspective of things.” 

I did not agree and said so warmly. 

“Well,” he continued, “you must admit that artistie work is simply 
trading on the emotions. ‘Take these nice, clean boys you find here,”’ 
said Mer. Phillips, as we turned in to the Alpha Delta Phi Club, ** most 
of them are making money comfortably, while an artist must put so much 
pep into his work that he is completely tired out at the end of the day.” 

When my host had ordered lunch, I said, “ But you must get a good 
deal of amusement out of it?” 

“Amusement? I don’t know about that. Of course, there is some 
fun. Models are full of unconscious humour. I never knew one that did 
not explain that she had on shoes twice too big for her. You see, I 
draw ankles. 

“Then again,” Mr. Phillips went on, “the girl who has never posed 
before is always very funny. Now I must find out if a model has a good 
figure, but I hesitate to ask her point blank, so I suggest that she show me 
herarms. If the armsand feet and wrists are good, so are the legs usually.” 

“You evidently know your subject,” I encouraged him. 

“When she comes Lo pose,” continued Phillips, ‘“‘I show her into the 
dressing-room and leave her. A long time elapses. At last she comes 
in with her knees overlapping each other. I don’t look up. The girl is 
grateful for the respite. After a while she begins to rejoice in the treedom 
of no skirts and walks around. All this time I have paid no attention to 
her legs, and after several poses all shyness has vanished.” 

“Tel me,” I said, as Mr. Phillips offered me his cigarette case, “ have 
you always been an artist?” 

“No,” he replied musingly, “I had it so rubbed into me that all painters 
starved to death, that when I came to New York I was afraid to try. 
Instead, I got employment in a radiator concern, and worked my way 
through college in between.” 

“On the whole, are you glad that you became an artist? 

“Did you ever hear of a hangman, if he had a son, who wished him to 
follow his father’s trade?” 

With which cryptic remark Coles Phillips closed the interview. 
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In stageland this summer there is *‘ No- 
body Home” with *‘Hands Up,” and “ Back 


Home”’ there are ‘‘ Twin Beds.”’ 


A quaint modification of a Pierrette cos- 
tume is this green and gold gown worn by 
Adele Rowland in “Nobody Home,” the 
Comstock-Marbury production that makes 
every one feel at home in Maxine Elliott's 
theatre. Then too, there's a fool's cap of 
straw with a transparent brim. 


Adeie Rowland 


Fluffy and frothy 
and of tulle in a 
flesh pink tone— 
this is the typical 
dancing frock which 
Lucile designed for 
Florence Walton 
and it sparkles with 
diamonds and jet 
as if to rival the 
famous Walton dia- 
mond. 


Phoebe Foster 


This débutante’s frock is 
one that Phoebe Foster, 
who played in “Under 
Cover” all last season, will 
wear as leading lady in 
“Back Home,” Irving 
Cobb’s new play which is 
to have its New York open- 
ing the first of September. 


For Florence Walton, Lu- 
cile has made a real Rus- 
sian ballet costume in flame 
orange tulle and gold with 
touches of gold and cerise 
pink on the apple-green 
bodice and a head-dress of 
peacock feathers and gold. 


It is Florence Walton 
who is peeping through the 
green rims of the black and 
silver hat with which Lucile 
has completed her cloak 
of black panne velvet em- 
saa writ broidered in diamonds, with 
silver cords and tassels. 


Florence Walton Florence Walton 
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Florence Walton 


When Florence 
Walton dances in 
the Cascade Room 
at the 
she often wears a 


Biltmore, 


frock in which Lu- 
cile has combined 
three shades ol 
green messaline 
and has dared to 
add os ooo 
orange and blue 
citron in the belt. 


Helen Clarke 


It is one of Chéruit’s most popu- 
lar evening dresses which Helen 
Clarke chose at J. M. Gidding & 
Co. to wear in “Nobody Home.” 
Fashioned of taffeta it has a slight 
Turkish suggestion in the drapery 
of the skirt which is gathered into 
the deep point of the bodice. 


Lucile had “Hands Up” in her 
mind when she designed this bath- 
ing dress of pink taffeta for Florence 
Walton. A glimpse of the saffron 
lining is revealed and as a back- 
ground there is the cape of mauve 
and silver. On her head she wears 
a pink turban with green shade. 


As feminine as the golden- 
haired little lady who chose it is this 
creamy net and lace boudoir robe 
which Emmy Wehlen selected at 
J]. M. Gidding & Co. Pink ribbons 
peep through the filmy folds, chif- 
fon clouds the neck, and it is hung 
over a plaited crépe de Chine 
foundation. 


Florence Walton 


When she jumps out of one 
the “Twin Beds,” Irene 


Haisman, who has 


of 


Madge Kennedy’s place for the 
summer run at the Harris 
Theatre, New York, slips into 
this bewitching negligée of sil- 
ver cloth and lace and then des- 
perately hunts for her burglar. 


taken 
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Irene Haisman 


of 


Emmy Wehlen 
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Dealer.’ 


the author of ‘“ The Gem 


Another horror story by 


‘The way to Hell's a seeming Heav'n.” 


Ouarles 


Collar 


AUDE GIRARDEAU 


— 
HEY were about to order dinner when a silently. There was no sound except the crackle — should dread the fire, and I dow’ He got un. by 
tall distinguished looking individual — of the burning logs and the ful uneven music from — she clutched him with shaking hands. ‘ 
entered the café and, making his way the conservatory. ‘I don’t care what the collar costs. Lf you can’ ; 
leisurely among the crowded tables, Mrs. Dering and Neville sank into chairs of inti- — buy it, I know who can.”’ 
addressed the man and woman who had mate comiort, lighted cigarettes, and the woman “Good heavens, Olga,” he said in a low voice. ; 
just seated themselves close to the looked speculatively at her host. “have you gone clean out of your wits? Tak : 
rabaret stage. Mrs. Dering, who could not long endure silence another look. Have you any idea what thes ; 
“Monsieur Jasper!” the young fellow exclaimed — or inaction, sipped her wine from a tavrile glass and jewels are worth?” i 
in surprise. “It has been sometime since you were  ~ began to chatter at the same time. The gem dealer looked at the woman. 
in the city. Won't you join us?” “I now recall, Monsieur, Jasper, having heard “Worth? What do I care what they are worth. 
“Well.” the other responded with a gleaming your name mentioned in connection with jewels. or how much they cost?” she screamed. “AJ! ver q 
smile, “it has been sometime since you have seen — Are you a collector of gems?” have to do is to buy them for me.”’ 
me, at all events. I come and go.” He glanced “I am more than that,” he replied frankly. “I All!” 
at the woman. “Do you like this sort of thing, am a dealer in gems, a jewel merchant.” awansmile. “What is the collar worth, Monsicur 
Mrs. Dering? I belteve | can offer you better en- “Ah ...4I1 thought so.” she exclaimed. “I Jasper? Though I'm a fool to ask.” 


tertainment if you and Neville will come and dine dare say you have some things that will interest “It is indeed priceless,” the dealer replied, “but 
in my apartment.” me. I'm a collector myself—in a way. Have you — the question really is—what will you give for it?” 
“Delighted, | am sure,’ Mrs. Dering replied, some pink sapphires, green rubies, or blue emeralds? The woman flung herself on the young man’s 
getting up at once. “ Anything for a change, these I like the odd. Hate things everybody buys. Show © neck and babbled in his ear, but he pushed her away. 
cabarets are all alike. Bluff and bang, poor music | me something worth while. Never mind the monu- 
and worse dancers.”’ ments, Neville,” the woman called to him, as she CAN give,” he named an amount, “and it is 
“Oh, the Americans' saw the young man bend over a partic ularly auda- all I. have. Everything in the world. I 
with an understanding look and gesture. clous piece of sculpture, “come here.”’ would strip me; so in a way it is as much as any- 


the young man glanced at the dealer with : 
7 


yibed Monsieur Jasper, 
‘Do you 
dance now, Mrs. Dering?” The gem dealer, meanwhile, had taken from a — body could or would give.” 

“Not if I know it.” she retorted, *‘ Um too fat. drawer in the boule cabinet near him something “And you would give it for this,’ asked the dealer 
But I like to see other people jumping about, if which he now laid on the table before them. Both handing the collar to the woman, “ 
they know their business.” cried out impulsively. looking at her. 

“Mrs. Dering, you speak of stones" fantastic “Why not?” the young man replied cyni - 

“GL0v: We'll have some of the Russians for enough to be produced by the devil himself. Well  4*If I do not give it in a lump, I will seuhahhh | 

you at dinner then.”” She exchanged a look . here are gems which adorned Lucifer when he __ it bit by bit.” 
with Neville. and invited both men into her car fell from heaven. We speak of gems of the first ss That is truc,”” 


and for that?” 


the dealer remarked. “But you 


which was waiting at the curb. Jasper gave di- water; here are some of the first tire. must pay me to-night. I must have actual money, 
rections to the chauffeur, and in a few minutes the “I believe you,” she muttered. “They dazzle as I am leaving the city in a few hours.” 
party of three entered the lift of the new and mag- me. What are they?” *To-night!”’ exclaimed the young man. “1 


could not possibly get such a sum to-night. [t would 
take several days to convert what I have into cash 
The dealer was not impre 
*“'To-night, or not at all,” he said indiffer 
“Tam not anxious to seil.”’ 
“Neville, are you a stick?” 
“Roger Forman will help you out. Didn't he offer 
you that amount yesterday for your U. P. stock? 
Come with me. Ill manage it. What a fool a man 
is compared to a woman!’ And turning to the 


Diamonds that have lost their purity, though not 
their splendour,” replied the dealer. 

The young man had propped his elbows on the 
table and was looking at the jewels as if stupitied. 

Jasper continued calmly, “They are even more 
valuable than white stones. The colours run from 
black, so-called, to saffron or vellow.”’ 

The diamonds sent up flames of rainbow brilliance. 
and the reflections shimmered in the polished wood 
beneath. Mrs. Dering uttered a cry of joy, snatched 
up the collar, fitted it around her throat and ran — dealer, she held out the collar. “Keep this for me ¢ 

“They are, or ought to be,” Jasper replied, smil- — to a wall mirror. for—say two hours? I'll be here in less time, but 
ing, “when vou consider the price one has to pay. “It was made for me,” she cried shrilly. I'll say two to make sure.” 

But everything is really what it seems, gold, silver, “The jewel is*for sale, madame.” Mrs. Dering laughed harshly and struck her 
imported woods, latest devices in lighting, conserva- “For sale!” she repeated in an undertone, and hands together. “I'll bring a man here who knows 
tory actually filled with orchids, carpets that came turning to Neville whose eyes were still fixed in) what's what, and if he says the diamonds are real. 
from the harem of the late lamented Abdul Hamid a cataleptic stare, she whispered in his ear. As I'll take them. What do you sav?” 

(said to have been fumigated), and so on.”’ he did not move, she took his head between her “T say all right,” replied Jasper. “7 should 

A maid approached and invited madame to an _ hands, turned it so that she could look squarely into — certainly expect vou have the gems appraised, 
adjoining room where she removed her sumptuous __ his face and laughed. since you cannot trust your own ju'ement.” 
furs, repowdered her face and experimented with She threw on her furs and hastened off. carrying 


nificent Hotel Palatial and ascended to the top- 
most floor. 

“That was going some,”’ remarked Mrs. Dering, 
as they were ushered into the anteroom of a re- 
splendent suite of rooms. The woman looked about 
her without attempting to conceal her curiosity. 

“Dve been wanting to see these apartments,’ 
she said, “ever since I read about them in the pa- 
pers. I wanted to rent one, but Mr. Dering said 
they were too steep for him. Are the door handles 


really gold plated?” 


the woman broke in 


the perfumes in Chinese re poussé bottles on the dress- 
ing-table, took a last approving look at herself in 
the mirror and- went back to the drawing-room. 
She was delighted with its gaudy decorations in 
scarlet and white lacquer and with the equally 
gorgeous dining-room in flesh colour and silver-gilt. 
The table at the farther end of the room was spre ad 
with a superb cover of point de Venice sprinkled 
with roses and narcissus. Wide doors opened into 
the conservatory and during the dinner, which sur- 
passed anything either of the guests had ever ex- 
perienced, a concealed orchestra played music of 
the “new school,” as exotic as the plants which 
quiv ered to the strange, uneven rhythms. 

rom time to time, in the apace before the table, 
dancers in practically invisible garments tloated 
like bubbles over the shining floor. Occ asionally 
the voice of an unseen singer, piercing though sweet, 
accompanied their gyrations. Mrs. Dering was 
enthusiastic over the technique, which she admitted 
Was superior to that of any Russians she had ever 
seen before. 

At the close of the dinner, Jasper invited his 
guests into a smaller room, more subdued in colour 
than the others, hung with Cordovan leather. A 
fireplace filled with burning juniper logs diffused 
a delightful aroma. Although apparently intended 
for a library, there were no books to be seen, but 
many paintings, brilliant in execution and sugges- 
tive in subject, were distributed over the walls. A 
number of sculptures shone whitely here and there 
in the transparent shadows of the orange-shaded 
lights. A footman placed a tray of bottles and 
glasses on the table at Jasper’s elbow and went out 

Harper's Bazar, 


August, 


“HE LINE her profile was exquisite until it 
reac which was—ever so slightly 
—pouched like a glutton’s. Her thick, waveless, 
sumptuous black hair was gathered in a knot at the 
nape of her white neck. Her arms and shoulders 
gleamed like mother-of-pearl through the pale pink 
chiffon of her costly dress. Diamonds of enor- 
mous size dragged down the lobes of her delicate 
ears, and others hung like iridescent icicles from the 
thread of gold trembling with every movement of 
her full white throat. Three drops of the same lus- 
tre blazed between the dull velvet of her heavy lidded 
eyes. Her complexion was like a tea-rose in texture. 
She had touched her lips and nostrils with carmine, 
but no pencil could have added to the beauty of 
her curving brows. She bent to the young man. 
“Wake up. Are you hypnotized? This is no 
time to go into a trance. Neville, I want this 
diamond collar.” 

Neville lifted his eyes slowly. 

‘How much did I pay for those diamonds you're 
wearing now?” 

“What on earth has that to do with it?” she 
retorted. “I’ve had these things a month, and I'm 
tired to death of them. I told you to-day I was on 
the hunt for pink sapphires, blue rubies and the 
rest of it, and there they are, and heream I. Now, 
where are you?” 

‘Not in it,” he answered with forced flippancy. 
* Do you expect me to buy something that is worth 
the combined wealth of the Standard Oil, Steel and 
Copper? I’m no maharajah or multimillionaire, 
and I know an impasse when I see one. Come, 
my dear, these stones are not for us. A burnt child 


1s 


Neville with her. 

They returned shortly with an unhealthy looking 
fellow in dilapidated clothes. He glanced around 
suspiciously as he entered, but, as he caught sight 
of the jewels, plunged toward the table with eves 
distended. Then looking up respectfully at the 
de: aler, he whis pered: 

“May | take them in my hands?” 

“It you wish 

The gem appraiser examined the diamonds closely, 
then replaced them under the lights. 

“Olga,” he said to the woman, “take it from me, 
they are not for you. Young fellow,” turning to 
Neville, “even if you could pay what they are 
worth—and you couldn’t in a thousand years 
you'd be a fool to do it.” 

“There you are right,”’ said Jasper. 

Mrs. Dering glared at the impe ov dealer. 

‘Are you selling your diamonds, or are you not? 

At this Neville laughed derisively. 

“Oh, come along, Olga, you make me tired. I 
don’t know why I should beggar myself just to 
please you. I don’t want. to buy the diamonds. 
but I will. Come along, or I may change my mind.” 

“Ne. you wont. Not as long as Iam with you, 
Mrs. Dering replied, and they would have hurried 
out again had not Jasper’s cold voice detained thum 

*Remember—I must have the money! to-night, 
immediately.” 

Returning later, Neville handed the dealer 4 
package of money and Jasper handed the woman the 
collar. She would have put it on at once, but 
Neville stopped_ her. 

(Continued on page 70) 
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Every woman who can laugh should read this human document. 


This personality sketch of a famous actress is one of the most amusing 


authoritative chronicles of its kind ever given to the public. It introduces 
many persons well known in the social and artistic world of London, 


One Da 


AVE vou 


ever kept 


house for a = 


: Genius? Ii 
so, you will 
understand 

by what right I call this 
a true story. 

kor PUTPOscs of iden 
tith ation, | shall describe 
my Genius as the “In 
valid,” and, these being 
times when censorship is 
excusable, I beg leave to 
delete or alter any ot 
the names equally well 
known in the social 
and artistic world ot 
London, without, hope, 
detracting too much trom their 
owners’ anecdotal interest. 

| have selected December 5th, tote, 
as best suited to my necds as auto 
biographer—not that any event of 
a particularly unique or exciting 
nature took place on that day, but 
because it was typical of countless 
other days spent by me as temporary 
“head” in the household of one of 
greatest actresses, during 
her recent long and serious illness 
On the day mentioned, the Invalid 
had completed her fourth month in 
bed—a time of never-ending anxicty 


for her family and friends, but, to 


quote her own words, “the first real Wd 4 
rest I’ve had since Bingo was born!” (7! | 
* Bingo” is her son, and my husband. j 


In vain had the most distinguished 
specialists and physicians in England 
urged “an exploratory operation,” 
that the cause of her mysterious and 
painful illness might be discovered and remoy cc 
Invariably they were met with the baffling injun 
tion,—** Not unless you tell me first exactly what's 
the matter with me.” 

Her cheerfulness and bravery were unbelievable, 
but it followed, naturally, that December, tore, 
found her still prostrate and suffering, watched over 
by a helplessly anxious son and daughter-in-law, 
and attended by two discontented but admiring 
nurses, who realized all too well that they were 
but links in an endless chain of Ministering Angels, 
ousted so frequently to suit the varying moods of 
their patient that they might accurately have been 
described as “Fresh Every Hour.” 


sOR reasons which you will recognize later, | 

am obliged to add that the rest of the immedi- 
ate household consisted of a cook, parlour-maid 
and housemaid, whose departure en masse was 
delayed from day to day only by what the Invalid 
rather ungratefully terms my “beastly American 
amiability.”’ 

I recollect once, not long ago, hearing the casual- 
ties of a railway accident described as “twenty-tive 
souls, and the brakeman.”’ I am reminded of this 
to-day, as I look back on those seven souls and the 
Genius, living for what seemed an eternity in that 
charmingly picturesque but most inadequate and 
inconvenient Queen Anne house. Originally in- 
tended by its architect to accommodate not more 
than four persons, with crowding, the house offered 
them two flights of perpendicular stairs for every 
square foot of floor space, and was so arranged, 
acoustically, as to convey every sound, however re- 
mote, to the third-tloor-front, where its present 
owner lay for eight long months. 

As I mean to be attentive to detail, I shall begin 
at seven-thirty on the wet and chilly morning in 
question. I was awakened by a knock at my door. 

“Come in,” I said wearily. They might have 
let me sleep until eight o’clock, after that trying 
night! 

“It’s me, Ma’am, Rowntree,” came a discreet 
whisper. 

“Come in!” I called again, this time with un- 
necessary violence, to emphasize my annoyance. 
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The cook appeared, her face tlaming. 

I think I'd best tell you, Ma’am, that I'm leav- 
ing,’ she announced. 

“What do you mean?” I asked, dazed. 

“It's that Burke, Ma’am,” she answered. “I 
won't have no servants telling me my work! She’s 
gone,” 

“Gone?” T echoed. 

“She threw the sauce-boat at me!”’ 

This last revealed Rowntree at the root of the 
trouble. 

“Do you mean to say,” I gasped, “that you two 
servants could go off like this before breakfast and 
leave me with a dying woman and two nurses to 
attend to?” T[ don’t know what I had hoped to 
gain by including the two nurses, but it seemed at 
the moment to make death even more imminent. 

“She's never dying!” scoffed Rowntree. “Why, 
she asked to see me particular about the turned milk 
only yesterday, and I was never so spoke to in a 
lady's ‘ouse before! I’m going just as soon as 
ever | can get my boxes packed.” 

I trembled with rage. 

“You're going now—at once!” 1 cried. Not 
another word! Don’t you dare to stop in this house 
another minute! Put on your coat and hat! No, 
never mind about your boxes. I'll have them sent 
after you.... Now go!” And such was the 
force of my anger, that, much to my surprise, she 
went. 

I dressed as quickly as possible and hurried down- 
stairs to review my forces. The new parlour-maid, 
Evans, met me at the dining-room door. 

“I think I'd best give you my week, Madam,” 
she began. “I can’t seem to make it do at all. It’s 
all this chopping and changing in the kitchen—no 
two weeks the same. I'm real sorry, but— 


“C)H, very well!” I interrupted. “That's quite 
all right!’ I was too thankful for a whole 
week's notice to complain. “There’s no time to 
fuss about it this morning. You must help me all 
you can now. Never mind dusting in there. 
There’s the nurses’ breakfast to be got. Have they 
had their early tea sent up?”’ 
“I don’t think so, Madam,” Evans replied, rather 


(Cenius 


abashed by my ready 

ceptance of her * week 

* Nurse Wilcox has vone 
rors out already, and Nurse 
\Mlartin has been in to 
| set with Her. I don't 
remember seeing the tea 
vo up.” 

“Well, it can’t be 
helped this morning,” 
Isaid. “Go and answer 
that bell—it’s the Most 
man, I think. linish 

getting the breakfast 
ready.” 
returning 
shortly from the front 
door, followed me into 
the gloomy basement, 
staggering under a huge wicker 
hamper from which tail-feathers and 
litthe paws projected on every. side. 
“What on earth is that?” | asked 
in dismay. “Oh, more game, I sup 
pose, Fake off the lay caretully, 
please, and put it on my desk with the 
others, or il never be able Lo thank 
the right people for them. Then 
youll have to hang all these in the 
larder, if there’s room. Don't let 
the rabbits drip on anything, and 
do be quick, as | want you to take up 


this tray.” 

Phe nurse's breakfast finally dis 

4 patched, | had a moment’s breathing 
| fen space, While I drank my own coffee. 
a. The tirst thing to be done, obviously, 
Was to get In a “temporary.” What 
was that charwoman’s name? 


* Mrs. Horn, Camden Mews, Camden 

Hill,’—that was the one! I sent on 

a hasty summons to her by messenger, 
telephoned my iurther needs to three servants’ 
registries, and then rang for Evans. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” I exclaimed, when 
she appeared. 

Evans’ face was convulsed with sobs. 

“T’ve never been spoken to like that by any lady 
before!”’ she wailed. 

My heart sank. 

“Do stop crying and tell me what’s the matter,” 
urged. 

kvans controlled herself somewhat. 

“She said when I took the tray in to Nurse that 
who was I,—she'd never set eyes on me before, 
unless | was the P-Principal Boy in the Christmas 
pantomime at D-Drury Lane! I said I was Evans, 
the parlour-maid, and then she flies into a temper 
and says how often has she told you that the p-par- 
lour-maid isn’t allowed above the d-drawing-room 
floor, and where was Burke? I said -Burke and 
Cook was g-gone, and then she took on terrible. 
und Nurse sent me packing! I n-never was so 
spoken to-——"’ 


OW, you mustn't be so silly, Evans,” I in- 
terrupted briskly. “You must remember 
that your poor mistress has been frightfully ill for 
months, or she could not have spoken to you like 
that.” . (This was not strictly true, I fear.) “I'll 
explain to her and take in the trays until we can 
get some one else. Now go and get the water 
for the flowers and put it in the drawing-room. 
Answer that telephone first—or, no!... I'll go 
myself. You get the water.” 
This was the second of eleven similar telephone 
calls that morning. I composed myself to answer. 
“Hello! ... Yes. ... Oh, good morning 
Thank you so much! She’s getting on very 
well, we think. . . No, there’s no change at all. 
Oh, did you? How rude of me! I'm 


sorry! I'm afraid the tag must have been mislaic' 


when they were unpacked! . . It was good 

you! ... Yes, she loves pheasants!” (Also 

true.) “Oh, do’... Any time after fou 

though perhaps she may be forbidden to see 

one. But. , Yes, we have to be very strict w)') 
(Continued on page 56) 
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ELEONORE. QUEEN OF BULGARIA, AND HER STEPDAUGHTERS 


Photograph by Littian Baynes “Griffin 


Since her marriage in 1905 to King Ferdinand, Queen Eléonore has directed her efforts to helping the destitute and suffering people of her adopted 
country. The institution in which she takes the greatest interest is the Clémentine Hospital in Sofia, founded by the King’s mother, the 
Princess Clémentine of Saxe-Cobourg. The Queen is aided in her work by the Princesses Eudoxie and Nadejda, daughters of the King’s first wife. 
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“The Modern Obstacle,” “The Blue Arch,” 


HE window of Randolph Reed's ottice 
was almost completely covered byg mag 
nificent gold block lettering. This to 
any one who had time and ability to 
read it—and the former was more com 
mon in the community than the latter 
conveyed the information that Reed dealt in every 
kind of real estate, from country palaces to city flats. 
The last item was put in more for the sake of sym 
metry than accuracy, for the small Southern town 
contained nothing approaching an apartment house. 

From behind this pattern of gold, Reed peered 

eagerly one autumn afternoon, chewing the end of 
a frayed cigar, and listening for the sound of a 
motor. He was a stout young man, of an amiable 
though unreadable countenance, but like many 
people of a heavy build, he was capable of extreme 
quickness of movement. This was never more 
clearly shown than when, about four o'clock, the 
wished for sound actually reached his ears. \ 
motor was approaching. 

With a bound Reed left the window, and, seated 

at his desk, presented in the twinkling of an eye 
the appearance of a young American business man, 
calm and efficient, on» an afternoon of unusual 
business pressure. He laid papers in piles, put them 
in clips and took them out, snapped rubber bands 
about them with frenzied haste, and finally seizing 
a pen, he began to indite those well-known and 
thrilling words: *‘Dear Sir: Yours of the 15th 
received and contents—’”’ when the motor drew up 
before his door. 

It was an eight-cvlinder English car; all green 
and nickel it moved like an expert skater on perfect 
ice. As it stopped, the chauffeur dropped from 
his place beside the driver. The driver himself, 
removing his glasses, sprang from the car and up 
the office steps, slapping the pockets of his coat as 
he did so in a search which soon appeared to be for 
cigarettes and matches. 

“Sorry to be late,”’ he said. 

Reed, who had looked up as one who did not at 
once remember, in his vast preoccupation, either 
his visitor or his business, now seemed to recall 
everything. He waved the newcomer to a chair, 
with a splendid gesture. 

‘Doubtless the roads,” he began. 


OADS!” said the other. ‘“ Mud-holes. No, 
we left Washington later than I intended. 
Well, have vou got the house for me? ’ 

Reed offered his client a cigar. 

“No, thank you, prefer my cigarette if youdon’t 
mind.” 

Reed did not mind in the least. The real estate 
business in Vestalia was never brilliant, and several 
weeks’ profits might easily have been expended in 
one friendly smoke. 

His client was a man under thirty, of a type that 
used to be considered typically American — that 
is to say, Anglo-Saxon, modified by a century or 
so of New England climate and conscience. His 
ancestors had been sailors, perhaps, and vears of 
exposure had tanned their skins and left their 
eves as blue as ever. His movements had the gen- 
tleness characteristic of many men who are much 
with horses, and though he was active and rather 
lightly built, he never was sudden or jerky in any 
gesture. Something of this same quietness might 
be detected in his mental attitude. People some- 
times thought him hesitating or undecided on ques- 
tions about which his mind was irrevocably made 
up. He'took a certain friendly interest in life as 
a whole, and would listen with such patience to an 
expression of Opinion that the expresser of it was 
often surprised to find the opinion had had no weight 
with him, whatsoever. 

He stood now, listening with the politest atten- 
tion to Reed’s somewhat flowery description of the 
charms of the Revelly house—charms which Crane 
himself had examined in the minutest detail. 

“Never before,”’ exclaimed the real estate agent. 
in a magnificent peroration, “never before has the 
splendid mansion been rented——” 

“Ah,” said Crane with a smile, “I believe you 
there.” 

‘Never been offered for rent,” corrected the real 
estate agent, with a cough. “Its delightful colonial 
flavour 
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‘Its confounded dilapidation,” said the pros- 
pective tenant. 

“Its boxwood garden, its splendid lawns, its 
stables, accommodating twenty-five horses a: 

“Ves, if they don’t lean up against the sides.” 

Reed frowned. 

“li,” he remarked, with a touch of pride, “you 
do not want the house——”’ 

The young man of the motor car laugh d good- 
temperedly. 

‘Il thought we had settled all that last week,” 
he said. “I do want the house; I do appreciate 
its beauties; I do not consider it in good repair, 
and [ continue to think that the price for six weeks 
is very high. Have the owners come down?” 

Reed frowned again. 

“T thought I made it clear, on my part,” he 
answered, “that Mr. and Mrs. Revelly are beyond 
the reach of communication. They are on their 
way to Madeira. Before they left they set the 
price on their house, and I can only follow their 
instructions. Their children—there are four chil- 
dren 

Good heavens, I don’t have to rent them with 
the house, do I?” exclaimed the other frivolously. 

The real estate agent coloured, probably from 
annoyance. 

“No, Mr. Crane,”’ he answered proudly, “ you 
do not, as far as I know, have to do anything you 
do not wish to do. What I was about to say was 
that the children have no authority to alter the 
price determined by their parents. To my mind, 
however, it is, not a question of absolute value. 
There is no doubt that you can find newer and more 
conveniently appointed houses in the hunting dis- 
trict—certainly cheaper ones, if price be such an 
object. But the Revelly family—one of the most 
aristocratic families south of Mason and Dixon’s, 
sir,—would not be induced to consider renting under 
the sum originally named.” 

‘It’s pretty steep,”’ said the young man, but his 
mild tone already betrayed him. “And how about 
servants?’ 

“Ah,” said Reed, looking particularly mask- 
like, “servants! That has been the great difliculty. 
To guarantee domestic service that will satisfy your 
difficult Northern standards 

“IT am fussy about only two things,”’ said Crane, 
“cooking and boots. Must have my boots properly 
done.” 

“If you could have brought your own valet 

22 


New 


“Calderon's 


Serial 


Kitchen! 


Prisoner,’’ etc. 


“But IT told you he has typhoid fever. Now, 

here, Mr. Reed, there really isn’t any use wast- 

ing my time and yours. If you have not been 

able to.get me a staff of servants with the house. 

I wouldn’t dream of taking it. I thought we had 
made that clear.” 

Reed waved his impatient client again to his chair. 

‘There are at this moment four well-recom. 
mended servants yonder in the back ollice, waiting 
to be interviewed.” 

‘By me?” exclaimed Crane, looking slightly 
alarmed. 

Reed bowed. 

‘I wish first, however,” he went on, “to say a 
word or two about them. I obtained them with 
the greatest dithiculty, from the Crosswell-Billing- 
tons, of whom you have doubtless often heard.” 

‘Never in my life,” said Crane. 

Reed raised his eyebrows. 

‘He is one of our most distinguished citizens. 
.lis collection of ti ipestry, his villa at Capri \h, 
well, but that is immaterial! The family is now 
abroad, and has in consequence consented, as a per- 
sonal favour to me, to allow you to take over four 
of their servants for the six weeks you will be here, 
but not a minute longer.’ 

Crane leaned back and blew smoke in the air. 

“Are they any good?” he asked. 

“You must judge for yourself.” 

“No, you must tell me.” 

“The butler is a competent person; the skill of 
the cook is a proverb—but we had better have 
them come in and speak to you themselves.”’ 

“No, by Jove!’ cried Crane, springing to his 
feet. “I don’t think I could stand that.” And 
he incontinently rushed from the office to the motor, 
where three mummy-like figures on the back seat 
had remained immovable during his absence. 

Of these, two were female and one male. To the 
elder of the women, Crane applied, hat in hand. 

“Won't you giv e me the benefit of your advice, 
Mrs. Falkener,” he said. “The agent has some 
servants tor me. The wages and everything like 
that have all been arranged, but would you mind 
just looking them over for me and telling me what 
you think about them?” 

To invite Mrs. Falkener to give her advice on 
a detail of houschold management was like inviting 
a duck to the pond. She stepped with a queen-like 
dignity from the car. She was a commanding 
woman who swam through life, borne up by her 
belief in her own infallibility. To be just, she was 
very nearly infallible in matters of comfort and do- 
mestic arrangement, and it was now many years 
since she had given attention to anything else in 
the world. She was a thorough, able and awe- 
inspiring woman of fifty-three. 

Now she moved into Reed's office, with motor 
veils and dusters floating about her, like a solid 
wingless victory, and sat down in Randolph Reed's 
own chair. (It was part of her philosophy never to 
interview a social inferior until she herself was 
seated.) With a slight gesture of her gloved hand. 
she indicated that the servants might be admitted 
to her presence. 


"THE DOOR to the back office opened and the 

four candidates entered. The first was the 
butler, a man slightly younger in years than most 
of those careworn functionaries. He came forward 
with a quick, rapid step, turning his feet out and 
walking on his toes. Only Mrs. Falkener recognized 
that it was the walk of a perfect butler. She would 
have engaged him on the spot, but when she noted 
that his hair was parted from forehead back to the 
line of his collar and brushed slightly forward in 
front of his ears, she experienced a feeling of envy 
and for the first time thought with dissatisfaction 
of the paragon she had left in charge of her own 
pantry at home. 

She did indeed ask him a question or two, just 
to assure herself of his English intonation, which. 
it must be owned, a residence in the South had 
slightly influenced. And then with a start she 
passed on to the next figure—the cook. 

On her the eyes of her future employer had : 
ready been fixed since the door first opened, a1 id 
it would be hardly possible to exaggerate the effect 
produced by her appearance. She might have 
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stepped from a Mid-Victorian Keepsake, or Book 
of Beauty. She should have worn eternally a crin- 
oline and a wreath of flowers; her soft grey-blue 
eves, her litthke bowed mouth, her slim throat, 
should have been the subject of a perpetual steel 
engraving. She was small, and light of bone, and 
her hands, crossed upon her ¢ heck apron (for she was 
in her working dress), were so little and soft that they 
scemed hardly capable of lifting a potora kettle. 


RS. FALKENER expressed the general senti- 
ment exactly when she gasped: 

\nd you are the cook?” 

Phe cook, whose eyes had been decorously fixed 
upon the floor, now raised them, and sweeping one 
rapid glance across both her employer and the 
ker, whispered discreetly : 

“Yes, Ma’am.” ‘ 

“What is your name?” 

And at this question a curious thing happened, 
The butler and Reed answered simultaneously. 
Only, the butler said * Jane,” and Reed, with equal 
conviction, said Ellen.” 

Iznoring this seeming contradiction, the cook 
fixed her dove-like glance on Mrs. Falkener and 
answered: 

“My name is Jane-Ellen, Ma’am.”’ 

It was impossible for even as conscientious a house- 
keeper as Mrs. Falkener to be really severe with so 
genUe a creature, but she contrived to say, with 

certain sternness: 

“| should like to see your references, Jane-Ellen.” 

“Oh, I'm sure that will be all right, Mrs. Falk- 
ener,” said Crane hastily. He had never removed 
his eyes trom the face of his future cook. 

er 
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forward and snatched the cat 
But Jane-Ellen, with soft gestures of those 


ridiculous hands, was already unfolding a paper, 
and now handed it to Mrs. Falkener. 

That lady took it and held it off at arm's length 
while she read it 

“And who.” she asked, turning to Reed, “is this 
Claudia Revelly? Mrs. Revelly, I suppose?” 

“Why, no,” answered Reed. ~ No, as I told you, 
Mrs. Revelly is in Madeira with her husband. 
This is one of the Miss Revellys.”’ 

“Humph,”’ replied Mrs. Falkener. “It is a 
flattering reference, but in my time the word ‘re 
ommend’ was spelled with only one ‘ce.’ 

The cook coloured slightly and flashed a glance 
that might have been interpreted as reproachtul 
at Reed, who said hastily 


“ AH, YES, quite so. You know—the fact Is 
our Southern aristocracy—the Revellys are 
among our very However, there can be no ques- 
tion whatever about Jane-Fllen’s ability. You 
will. I can assure from personal experience, be satis- 
Ged with her cooking. Mrs. Crosslett-Billington—” 

‘*Humph!” said Mrs. Falkener again, as one who 
does not mean to commit herself. ‘We shall see. 
Let the housemaid come a little forward.” 

At this a young woman advanced; she bore a 
certain resemblance of feature to the butler, but 
entirely lacked his competent alertness. 

“This young woman looks to me sullen,’ Mrs. 
Falkener observed to Crane, hardly modulating 
her clear, dry tone of voice. 

Crane betrayed his embarrassment. He wished 
now that he had not invited his elderly friend's 
coOperation. 
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“Oh.” he said, “I’m sure it will be all right. It 
must be il trifle annoying Lo be looked over like 
this.” 


“PHE BEST way to settle this sort of thing is 
at the start.” replied Mrs. Falkener, and 
turning to the housemaid, she asked her her name. 

“Lily,” replied the young woman, in a deep 
voice of annoyance. 

“Lily.” said Mrs. Falkener, as if this were a most 
unsuitable name for a housemaid, and she looked 
up at Crane to confirm her opinion, but he was 
again looking at the cook and did not notice her. 

“Well, Lily,” continued the elder lady, as if she 
made a distinct concession in making use of such 
«a name at all in addressing a servant, “do you or 
do you not want to take this place? There is, | 
suppose, nothing to compel you to, if you do not 
want it. But now is the time to say so.” 

Lily, with a manner that did seem a little un- 
gracious, replied that she did want it, and added, 
on receiving a quick glance from the butler, Smith- 
field, Madame.” 

“Well. then.” said Mrs. Falkener, becoming 
more condescending, “we shall expect a more 
pleasant demeanour from you, a spirit of coOpera- 
tion. Nothing is more trying for yourself or your 
fellow servants 

Reed moved 
Falkener’s ear: 

“It will straighten out of itself, my dear Madame 
_nothing but a little embarrassment—a grande 
dame like yourself, you understand me, a tremendous 
impression on a young woman of this sort-——— 

(Continued on page 54) 
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When Governor Win- 
throp, with his little 
band of settlers, ex- 
plored his way up the 
winding “Mystick” to 
the marshes of future 
*“‘Meadiord,” his eyes 
swept the low hills on 
which Royall House 
now stands, and the fol- 
lowing year he pur- 
chased the tract from 
the Indians. The origi- 
nal house was built in 
1631. Many thrilling 
and interesting scenes 
in American history 
were enacted within 
sight of the old farm. 
General Stark and his 
wife, the famous Molly, 
lived here during the 
early days of the Revo- 
lution. It was from this 
house that Stark and 
his tarmer - soldiers 
went to take part in the 
battle of Bunker Hill, 
and it was from the at- 
tic windows that Mis- 
tress Molly watched the 
evacuation of Boston 
by the British. 
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The house was pur- 
chased in 1908 by the 
Royall House Associa- 
tion and has been ac- 
curately restored. In 
June the Association 
gave a pageant, in 
which various historical 
events were presented 
by descendants of 
early settlers. In the 
picture on the opposite 
page is shown Susanna 
Tufts, daughter of Doc- 
tor Simon Tufts, calling 
on Mistress Stark. The 
centre picture shows 
Governor John Win- 
throp purchasing the 
farm from the Indians. 
The lower shows Gen- 
eral Washington calling 
on General Stark. The 
upper picture on this 
page is a colonial spin- 
ning-party at work in 
the old kitchen, the cen- 
tre depicts the Spirits 
of the House entering 
the kitchen door, and 
the lower picture shows 
a Revolutionary party 
drinking tea in the 
southwest parlour. 
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Does instinct tell a man whether a woman's 
is “to be or not to be. That is the question.”’ 


Her 


By 


HE Stormy Petrel was not behaving well. 
Instead of leaving the wharf, as usual, in 
smooth and purring content, its engine 
kept up a stuttering protest which devel- 
oped at intervals into almost human gur- 
gles and gasps. The fair owner, who had 

been bending over the machinery surveying it with 
reproachful eyes, straightened herself and turned 
suddenly at the sound of a voice on the dock behind 
her. 

* Doesn’t seem to work very well, does she?” sym- 
pathetically observed a stalwart young man in 
white flannels. 

Miss Holcomb bit her lip, and turned from him to 
a renewed and greatly intensified interest. in the 
engine. 

“Have you tried poking it with a stick?” sug- 
gested the intruder. 


THE HEIGHTENED colour in the girl’s face 

might have been due to her exertions, for she 
was now oiling the machinery for the fifth time. 
She did not speak, and the man, after a moment of 
courteous waiting, carefully selected a clean spot on 
the wharf and sat down upon it. 

“is very cool and pleasant here.” he murmured 
dreamily, ““and I don’t in the least mind waiting. 
But how soon do you think we'll start?” 

Miss Holcomb dropped the oil can and stood up. 
Her brow was moist under the loose locks of her 
curly hair, and an angry light burned in her brown 
eyes. Her sunburned cheeks were crimson with 
heat and annoyance, but she made a charming pic- 
ture, which the young man in white flannels regarded 
with evident pleasure. 

“Go away,” she commanded desperately. 
away this minute!” 

The young man surveyed her with hurt wonder. 

“1 only wanted to know,” he repeated, ** when we 
are to start 

“You know perfectly well, Archibald Whitney,” 
remarked Miss Holcomb slowly and _ incisively, 
“that you are not going to start at all.” 

Mr. Whitney turned sympathetic eyes on the 
motor-boat. 

“Is it as bad as that?” he asked. “I thought 
perhaps you'd be able to make her run in a few hours. 
You're so clever about boats.” 

‘I will be able to start in twenty minutes,” an- 
nounced Miss Helcomb in a voice trembling with 
indignation. “Is that quite clear?” 

Mr. Whitney rose to his feet with a sigh. 

“Why, yes,” he conceded regretfully. “I hope 
you ll forgive my interruption.” 

When the girl looked up again young Mr. Whit- 
ney was strolling languidly up the village street, 
and even as she stared incredulously after him he 
turned a corner and disappeared. 

Fifteen minutes later the motor, apparently rec- 
onciled to its role in life, was humming contentedly, 
and Miss Holcomb was about to cast off when a 
large hamper, lowered from the whart, landed in the 
middle of the boat, followed the next instant by 
Mr. Whitney who dropped into the seat opposite 
her with an expectant smile. Under her astonished 
gaze the smile faded a trifle, but the young man’s 
voice when he spoke had lost none of its confident 
note. 


“GCG! WORK,” he commented. Your twenty 

minutes gave me just time to run back to the 
hotel and have ‘em put up a nice lunch for us. 
Without your tip I'd never have thought of it,”’ he 
added gratefully. 

Che girl’s gaze flashed along the wharf. Several 
fishermen were lounging about, smoking peace- 
fully. To ask them to forcibly drag the gentleman 
from the boat seemed too radical a proposition. To 
personally eject him was impracticable. The only 
remaining alternative—that of leaving herself 
would certainly stir up gossip in a village already 
deeply excited over the lovers’ quarrel which for 
three days had been going on between these two 
popular visitors. The line of Anita Holcomb’s jaw 
was aGmirably defined as she guided the Stormry 
Petrel out into the bay. Her eyes looked past her 
self-invited guest as if he had not been there; her 
expression denoted complete detachment from her 
environment. 

“Where are we going?” asked Mr. Whitney 
casually. 
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Miss Holcomb, as if recalling his presence with 
difficulty, leaned forward. 

“You have forced yourself on me,” she said, 
“and to avoid unpleasant comment I have to stand 
it. But I don’t have to talk to you, and | won't.” 

“Oh, but I say,” protested her passenger, “I 
came along to talk to you. I risked my life for it. 
This little tub may turn over and spill us any min- 
ute, and while you could swim to land, I doubt if 
you could save me. We'd have to die together. 
Perhaps we'll have to, anyway. So before we go 
I want to say that I’m awfully sorry about that 
silly row of ours, and I want to explain———’”’ 

“If you try to explain anything,” interrupted the 
girl firmly, “‘or if you say any more, I'll turn the 
boat and go home.”’ 

Mr. Whitney seemed to experience a degree of 
surprise which for the moment obscured his inter- 
est in the issue between them. 

“Does she turn around?”’ he asked eagerly. “I 
thought she didn’t. I was watching yesterday when 
you tried to turn her-———”’ 

Then, as the girl made a quick motion, he held up 
his hand. 

“Don’t do it,” he begged. “Life is sweet. I'll 
keep still.” 

For almost an hour there was silence, broken only 
by the beating of the Petrel’s heart as she cut her 
steady way through the calm sea. Off in the dis- 
tance—a mere line at first, but growing clearer with 
every moment that passed, lay an island, soaking 
itself in the light of the setting sun. On one side, 
as they drew nearer, it showed a wall of rock. On 
the other, trees sloped down to a sandy beach. 
Young Mr. Whitney surveyed its austere beauty 
with an approving eye. 

“Good place to eat our supper,” he commented 
easily. ‘“*We can have a driftwood fire.” 

“We are not stopping,’ announced Miss Holcomb. 

“The Petrel wants to,”” observed her passenger. 
“Haven't you noticed her gasping for breath? We 
must have gone all of ten miles, which is about her 
limit, I should say. But of course a few days’ rest 
here on the island may set her up again.” 


ANITA WAS not listening. She had sprung up 

to make a hurried examination, and now she 
turned to him a face whose recent frozen calm was 
replaced by a growing consternation. 

“The gasoline,” she gasped. “We're out of it!” 

Her guest looked politely interested. 

* Really?” he asked. “Is that what she’s sobbing 
about?” 

“It’s that wretched Bantley boy,” exclaimed 
Miss Holcomb. “He told me he attended to it this 
morning, but I shouldn’t have trusted. him. I 
should have looked myself. One can’t trust any 
one,”’ she added bitterly. “Oh, what shall I do!” 

Her companion gave his mind to the problem. 

“First of all,” he said at last, “if 1 were you I'd 
run the Petrel up onto the beach and let her lie 
down and take a nap. That seems to be what she 
wants. Then I'd have a driftwood fire, and a 
whole lot of supper, and after that I'd look at the 
moon and listen to me make love. Something tells 
me,’ he added modestly, “that I can make love 
well this evening.” 

“Good heavens, can’t you understand? We're 

we're going to be stranded here!’ 

Mr. Whitney nodded. 

“I know,” he admitted. ‘Cast up by the sea, 
and all that kind of thing. I'll be your man Friday. 
I'll build a house for you, and search the beach for 
tool chests, and shoot big game to sustain you. 
How many hams a day does a girl eat?”’ he added 
with sudden interest. 

Anita Holcomb’s thoughts were intent upon 
manceuvring the dying Petrel into the tiny harbour 
that lay before them. In the next few moments 
she had accomplished it, and a little later the boat 
was fastened and the castaways were on the beach, 
where the girl promptly sat down and regarded the 
indistinct line of the distant mainland with an ex- 
pression of longing and despair. 

“Food first,” announced young Whitney cheer- 
fully. “Ill get the driftwood while you set the 
table. In a few days I'll develop into one of those 
brave, resourceful geniuses you read about. When 
it rains I'll probably discover a rubber plant and 
make you a mackintosh. But to-night we'll do 
with the supplies we’ve brought.”’ 
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“But—but—” Miss Holcomb’s tone was al- 
most humble. ‘Don’t you sec 

“Yon afterglow of surprising splendour’ Of 
course I do. But I'd rather look at it over th cdge 
of a perfect sandwich, if you ask me. Here's the 
basket. Suppose you unpack it while I make a fire,” 

He strolled along the beach picking up bits of 
driftwood, which he brought back and heaped to- 
gether. In a tew moments he had started a blaze 
that grew into long, darting tongues of green and 
amethyst fire, highly effective against a background 
of rock and sea. Then he unpacked the basket 
which Miss Holcomb had not deigned to touch 
and after laying a plate before her and another for 
himself, he sat down on the sand and fell zestfully 
upon a cold chicken. As he carved he recited the 
menu in a voice filled with pleasant anticipation. 

“Cold chicken, sardines, egg sandwiches, pickles, 
olives, half a pound cake, and two bottles of ginger 
ale,” he mentioned peacefully. ‘Not bad for the 
Sea Cliff Inn staff, though they might have thrown 
in a ham or two while they were about it,”’ he added 
regretfully. ‘* However, perhaps I'll have a shot at 
some hams in the morning.” 


- R. WHITNEY.” 
“Yes, Miss Holcomb.” 

“We must get away from here.” 

“Assuredly,—and before the snow flies. I'll 
attend to it.”” He nodded comfortingly, his mouth 
full. *‘ In the meantime, keep up your strength. Eat.” 

“You .might have some appreciation of my 
feclings. You might show some—some tact and 
decency.” 

The young man laid down the sandwich he held 
in one hand and the hard-boiled egg he had just 
raised to his lips. 

“Am I not showing the most delicate consicer- 
ation?” he demanded. “Here we are, lovers once 
but strangers now, separated for three days by a 
silly misunderstanding and then cast together on a 
desert island smelling of crushed bayberries and 
bathed in seventeen kinds of sunset effects. What 
would be my natural impulse? Why, to tell you I 
adore you, and to keep on telling you till I can't 
talk, and then to teach the waves to say it for me. 
To wrap the sunset round you, to hand you the 
moon and the stars, and tell you I made ‘em for 
you and why. But am I doing it? Iam not. In- 
stead, I’m eating hard-boiled eggs,” he added 
bitterly—and set about doing so. 

“Can't you think of any way we can get home?” 
urged the girl in a voice that trembled despite her 
efforts to keep it steady. 

“Perhaps a fishing-boat may pick us up, or a 
submarine, or something like that. But until it 
comes,’ he added firmly, “‘not one word of love 


. from me—not one plea, not one reproach. I won't 


even tell you how utterly wretched I've been 
these last three days———” 

* Do you think there’s any chance of a boat 2” 

“Or how I’ve seemed to see your eves before me 
every minute———" 

Be quiet.” 

Mr. Whitney obeved, giving his close attention 
to the repast. 

“Couldn’t we put up a signal?” asked the gir! 
at last, “so that if some boat did pass e 

“Tl hang up the napkins after we've finished 
with ‘em. Meantime, I'm wrapped in discretion. 
I won't even tell you how I wanted to kill Charli 
White yesterday morning because I saw you bow 
to him, nor how 1——” 

“Can't we put the signals up now?”’ 

“NO. Nor how I got so desperate yesterday 
after you cut me dead that I mooned round your 
hotel most of last night, watching your light till 
it went out——"’ 

“You didn't!” 


(PHE WORDS came before she realized that 

they were on her lips. Failing to check them, 

she stiffened and turned red, but Mr. Whitney went 

on placidly, speaking, it must be admitted, in tones 

somewhat muffled by his uninterrupted consump- 
tion of sandwiches. 

“Sometime I'll tell you about it,” he promised. 

* And how I compared you with all the other girls 

I know and tried to convince myself that you were 

not the loveliest, most adored and adorable ‘ 

(Continued on page O68) 
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The superintelligent but loud although but two years in this coun- 
chyickine Stamese cat ts rapidly try, has many blue ribbons to her 
im this country and ~~ credil. The trio depicted here, 


owned by Lallie Charles, the well- 
known London photographer, are fa- 
mous English champions. In con- 
sidering the cat, however, Miss Rep- 
plier sings the praises of more fa- 


Eneland. It is such an effective 
vontrast to the fluffy coated mild- 
eved ingore. Mrs. Clifford Har- 
“Greenwitch Cattery” boasts 


no prouder feline than the Lady 


Sonia (lower centre picture), who, 


HE annals of history are but sparsely 

illuminated with the charming figure of 

the cat. Everywhere we are confronted 

by the dog, faithful, serviceable, and be- 

loved. Sirius rides the heagens, Cerberus 

guards Hell. But of the aries cats 
honoured by the wise Egyptians we know the name 
ot only one,— Bouhaki, favourite of Hana, who sits 
carved in stone on the stela of the aecropolis of 
Thebes. Of less ancient cats, two step forth tri- 
umphantly - - the white Muezza whom Mohammed 
loved, and that nameless mouser who made Dick 
Whittington’s fortune. Every one knows how 
Muezza slept one day on Mohammed’s flowing 
sleeve, and how the Prophet cut off his sleeve rather 
than disturb her slumber. 

There are few such favoured cats in English rec- 
ords; France is the land of their adoption; but even 
in England we may pause to note an arrogant pussy, 
deep-furred, beautiful and contemptuous, who was 
beloved by Cardinal Wolsey, and who sat day after 
day—so tradition says—by her master’s side, when 
the bute her’s son was chancellor of England. And, 
st aling irom the shadows, comes the more charm- 
ing hgure of a cat belonging to that unhappy Duke 
ol Norfolk, so long and so cruelly imprisoned by 
‘Jueen Elizabeth. This faithful little friend followed 
her master to the Tower, and, being thrust back 
by the guards, actually scrambled down a chimney 
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to his room and shared his sad captivity until 
he died. 

These are pleasant pictures to consider, but if 
many statesmen have loved and honoured their cats 
—Richelicu was never without a family of kittens 
to divert his care-laden mind, and Mazarin found 
in the society of adult cats that soothing and restful 
indifference denied him by the world—it ts to the 
noble ranks of authors we must turn to see Pussy 
in her glory, sung by poets, praised by novelists and 
historians, reverenced by wise philosophers. What 
memories are quickened by her name! If Horace 
Walpole had not loved his cat, if his cat had not in 
her turn loved fish, and if the poet Gray had not 
sympathized with both these reasonable affections, 
we should never have possessed the charming ode 
most perfect of its kind—which mourns the un- 
timely death of Selima. We should never have heard 
the moral so lightly drawn, so felicitously worded, 
so deftly linking foolish cat with foolish maid. 

We owe to Cowper's love for cats many of his 
most agreeable pages, noticeably the famous letter 
to Lady Hesketh, describing the tortoise-shell kit- 
ten which danced so hilariously on its hind legs. 
We owe to Dr. Johnson's love for his cat, Hodge, to 
Sir Walter Scott’s love for his cat, Hinse, a certain 
intimacy of acquaintance with these two great men. 
We owe to Matthew Arnold’s love for his cat, Atossa, 
the gayest letters in his correspondence. And. we 
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owe to Huxley's love for his cat, Oliver, the most 
humourous touches of a somewhat serious pen. 
Oliver was one of those peaceful and luxurious cats 
who take no delight in the pleasures of the chase, 
and who steadfastly ignore their duty to the world. 
“| doubt whether he has the heart to kill a mouse,” 
wrote Huxley contentedly, “but I saw him catch 
and eat the first butterfly of the season, and trust 
that the germ of courage, thus manifested, may 
develop with age into eflicient mousing.” 

Among modern authors, no one has written so 
truthfully and so humbly about cats as has Andrew 
Lang. No one has recognized more clearly their 
wise, unspoiled passivity. Arthur Christepher 
Benson is as clear-sighted, but more resentful. He 
wants his cats to love him, which 1ts* manifestly 


absurd. Sir Frederick Pollock has given us in “Tom 
of Corpus” a cat portrait worthy to rank with 
Charles Dudley Warner’s immortal “Calvin.” 


Thomas Janvier wrote of cats with unerring delicacy 
and understanding, and Oliver Herford has made 
them the subjects of his most admirable verse. 
Finally, Henri Fabre has given us in his “ Souvenirs 
de mes Chats” a record worthy to be ranked with 
Loti’s “Vies de Deux Chattes,” and Gautier’s 
“Ménagerie Intime.”’ Beyond this it is impossible 
to go. All these great Frenchmen echo in their own 
fashion the simple words of Sancho Panza; “I am 
not fit to give crumbs to a cat.” 
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pop MORNING! This is astonishing! 
-to find you all still here!” 
Joyce looked up startled. Captain 
Durrant was coming to her across the 
lawn— very tall and soldierly — his 
young countenance expressive of an un- 
concealed pleasure at the sight of Miss Allen alone. 
But he was not long to enjoy it. Joyce gave him 
the most perfunctory of greetings and, with a hur- 
ried excuse, went into the house, leaving him to 
walk about disconsolately till lunch. Where had 
they all vanished to? And why had Miss Allen been 
crying—-or something near it? Had Carrie, perhaps, 
been unkind to. her?—for that Carrie had lately 
been on the lawn, her wraps and books scattered 
under the awning showed. The notion raised 
momentary storm in the young man’s breast. Then 
he dismissed it. Carrie unkind to her? Why, she 
had been goodness itself to her orphan cousin! Dur- 
rant was well aware of all the domestic detail of the 
preceding wecks since Joyce’s arrival; and the result 
had been to make him more than ever Caroline’s 
apologist and champion. For he was rapidly coming 
to measure all that befell him by one standard only 
how he could possibly secure a good time for 
Miss Joyce Allen?—and, in return, a due payment 
in smiles:from that young woman's very soft, and 
most attaching eyes? 


LIC had not returned by luncheon time. But a 

few Aabitucs appeared, either stranded in London 
for various ollicial reasons, or birds of passage. The 
Duchess, for instance—on her way from a castle 
in Devon to a castle in Perthshire; the French 
Ambassador, without his wife, who was at Vernet 
les Bains; the permanent Secretary of one of the 
great oflices; Sir Oliver Lewson, and an M.P. or 
two, Ww earily expecting the adjournment of the 
House. 

At luncheon, and on the lawn afterwards, Carrie 
was at her best and gayest. She got through a great 
many cigarettes, she chattered French with the 
Ambassador, who sat for an hour and more, openly 
and undisguisedly worshipping at her shrine, as he 
would never have dared to do had not his wife's 
migraines driven her to the Pyrenees. She sparred 
with the Duchess. And no one guessed that on her 
passage through the hall, she had seen a large olli- 
cial-looking letter addressed to Alec, bearing in the 
corner of it the initials L. P.; nor did any one notice 
that every sound from the garden entrance of the 
house made her start and look round. 

The Duchess—-strangely garbed on this hot sum- 
mer day in a heather-mixture coat and skirt, with 
a tweed travelling hat of the same material—was 
describing some very great people with whom she 
had just been staying on her triumphal progress 
through the southwest. The wife “dreadfully 
stupid, but you can’t help liking flounders, 
more then she errs! The husband, a big jealous 
fool, jealous of everybody, his wife, his agent, his 
son even, because the youth shoots better than he 
does; and they say last year, when they stayed at 
Zermatt, he was jealous of the Matterhorn, because 
every morning people asked—‘ How’s the Matter- 
horn to-day?’—and it annoyed him.” 

“It’s that national self- -importance saves you,” 
laughed the Ambassador. “It you didn’t believe in 
yourselves 

“Who would believe in us? Yes—but we over-do 
it. Our class—my class’ '—she pointed calmly to 
herselfi—*‘ don’t recognise what’s ippened to them. 
They’re so ‘damned surly about facts’—excuse my 
language !—as somebody said of Fox. You can’t 
persuade ’em. But their day’s done. And they 
still go on—some of them—still imagining they’re 
the hub of things, and the universe waits on them 
You know Alec’s a deal too much like that,” said the 
terrible lady, composedly turning to Carrie who sat 
near her. Carrie flushed. 

“That’s not fair!” she said, rather indignantly. 
* Alec’s not here to defend himself.”’ 

*““No—but he soon will be. You say you expect 
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THE STOR\V—Alec Wing and Caroline, 
his wife, arrtve in London after a honey- 
moon of nearly two years in Italy. They 
take up their residence in Eltham House, 
the palatial London home of the Wing 
family. Society, for the most part, indicates 
disapproval of them, and more particularly 
of Caroline because of her divorce from her 
hirst husband. Lord Wing urges Alec, who 
is anxious to secure a seat in Parliament, 
lo be deliberate and cautious, and advises 
him that success can only come through 
Curoline’s tact in placating and making 
friends of influential men and women. Ile 
outlines a plan of campaign to Mrs. Wing, 
and tells his son‘that he will place sufficient 
money at his disposal to enable him to ac- 
complish the desired end. The Wings begin 
to entertain on a lavish scale, and while the 
majority of women refuse their invitations, 
many men accept, among them two leaders 
of the Liberal party, Richard Washington 
and Robert Llewellyn. Wing, how ever, 
grows tired of waiting and, in spite of 
Caroline's advice to the contrary, he offers 
through Mrs. Whitton—a widow in strait- 
ened circumstances whose house he fre- 
guents—a bribe in the form of a contribution 
to the party funds. When it is decided 
that Wing’s adoption for a constituency 
would disgrace the party, Llewellyn friend- 
lily warns Mrs. Wing of the impending re- 
fusal. Meantime Joyce Allen, Mrs. Wing's 
cousin,—who knows that the Wings are 
being unjustly censured by society—comes, 
against the advice of their mutual relatives, 
lo stay at Eltham House as a companion. 


him directly. I'll return to the charge. Wing—his 
father—is another of them. He can't get his way 
now, as he used to do—on his estates, or in Parlia- 
ment. So he won’t play the game any more—shuts 
himself up—goes out shooting alone with an army of 
keepers and beaters—and despises everybody. But 
what's the good? Can I make a scullery-maid stay 
with me now if she doesn’t choose? Not I. She 
and the hall-boy have got the whip hand of me, and 
they know it. We talk—or if we don’t talk, we 
think—of our money and our pedigrees; and the 
other sort don’t talk—but they've got the numbers 
and the brains—and that’s enough for them!”’ 

Monstrous!” said Sir Oliver. “Why attack us 
like this? We're all Liberals The Duchess 
shrugged her shoulders. 

‘I’m a Liberal—when it suits me—not otherwise. 


\h! here’s Alec!” 


AROLINE half rose from her chair, and sank into 

itagain. The tall figure of Alec Wing came slowly 
down the garden steps. The Ambassador, waving 
a welcoming hand, turned to look at the splendid 
young Englishman—his curly hair, his shoulders, 
the slim strength of his athlete’s body. So did 
Oliver Lewson, who was struck, however, by some- 
thing else; as though the handsome face had been 
suddenly blanched. The owner of it held a letter 
crushed in his left hand, which he put into his coat 
pocket as he approached the group. He greeted 
them all, however, as usual, except that—as the 
Duchess noticed—he scarcely spoke to his wife. 
Carrie, on her side, made a smiling inquiry after his 
fortunes at golf, which remained almost unanswered. 
The Duchess resumed her attack on the poor bat- 
tered British nobility, but Wing rather scornfully 
put her shafts aside, and plunged into golf talk 
with one or two of the men present. 

Somehow his coming broke up the party. Car- 
rie’s talk ceased to flow; everyone was conscious of 
something wrong; and one by one the guests melted 
away, till only the husband and wife—and the 
Duchess—were left. 
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When Alec came back from escorting the Ambas- 
sudor to the house, the Duchess fixed him with a 
fearless eye. 

* Alec!—are you going to jump down my throat 
if I make a remark that doesn’t please you?” 

‘Isn’t it too hot to do either?” he said, haughtily, 
stretching himself at full length in a garden chair. 
and drawing down his hat over his eyes. 

“Well, IL happen to know what you've been after,” 
said the Duchess calmly. “I found Penwenack 
down at Merstham—” she named the latest castle 
on her list-—** He’s an old friend of mine, and I can 
get most things out of him. He didn’t tell me much 

but enough. Really, Alec—now don’t be angry 
with me—but you have put your foot in it!”’ 

Alec sat up. Carrie outwardly impassive, watched 
him, shrinking at heart. How strange that she 
could not even put out a hand to him! It was as 
though some baffled force, at a white heat of fri 
tion, held the man she loved, dividing her from him. 
The Duchess too quailed a little. 


i Y DEAR Aunt Emily—let me point out to 

you that lam not a school boy any loner 
to be either scolded or tipped by you—though I fully 
admit you used to do both magnificently ten years 
ago. And if you wish to remain friends with Carrie 
and me, you won't gossip about my private aflairs 
with Penwenack or anybody else! 

The. Duchess had turned a little pale. But she 
rose with dignity. Her old eyes were full of softness 
and compunction. 

“T seem to have made a fool of myself. Well, 
good-bye, Carrie. I didn’t mean any harm. Alec, 
you'd get through all your troubles if you’d be con- 
tent to go slow. But you always would rush at 
things headdown. Good-bye—don’t bother about 
seeing me out.”’ 

But Wing ceremoniously escorted her to the door 
and bowed her to her car. Then he slowly returned 
to his wife. 

“Well, Carrie,” he said sitting down beside her, 
“don’t worry!” 

But his eyes were singularly sombre, and the brow 
above them furrowed. 

‘Darling!” she said piteously, holding out her 
hands to him. 

“You seem to know all about it,”’ he said bitterly. 

“Mr. Llewellyn came last night.” 

“Oh, well—” he spoke hastily—‘‘I don’t the 
least want to know what he said! Lots of good ad 
vice, no doubt. I'm not in the mood for it. But 
I'll be even with them all some day! And now I'm 
going out a bit. I shall be back for dinner.” He 
rose as he spoke. Carrie's cheeks flamed. 

“Alec! you’re not going away!—without letting 
us talk it over? And mayn’t I see the letter?” 

“Penwenack’s? What's the good? Canting 
hypocrisy like all the rest of it. Well, that chapter > 
closed. Don’t let’s talk any more of it. I shall get 
my chance some day. Good-bye for the present. 
Shall I find you a wrap? It’s getting cold.” 

He rose as he spoke. And she rose too. 

* Alec!—why can’t you stay? I haven’t seen you 
since yesterday morning—and I’ve been thinking o! 
you all day and all night. Alec!—don’t be so un- 
kind!’ 

“We shall meet to-night,” he said, moving away. 

“But where are you going now? Why are you so 
strange? Isit any fault of mine what has happened’ 
Haven’t I done everything—” her voice broke, 
and she regained it with difficulty—“ everything 
I possibly could?” 

“Yes, of course, you have!”” His manner was one 
of sombre impatience. ‘“‘But for goodness’ sake. 
Carrie,don’t make a scene. I hate scenes. I must go 

She paused a moment. A throb of sudden passion 
ran through her from head to foot. She drew away. 

“You are going to that woman—to Mrs. Whitton: 
You won’t talk it over with me—your wife—!ut 
you will, with her! It’s an insult to me, Alec—you 
know it 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Love is a devotee of all colouring; in his collection these stand-side by side 
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[ is a little obvious to say that without good 
health there can be no good complexion; it 
is a little more significant to add that with 
the very best of health there may be a com- 
plexion that is distinctly bad. The skin is 
highly sensitive, and, although a brunette is 
less troubled than a blonde in this regard, the one 
and the other will lose whatever beauty of com- 
plexion they may start with if they disregard ele- 
mentary laws of hygiene. Wines and spirits are 
the first enemies of the skin. No woman who sur 
renders to this side of the pleasures of the table 
may hope for a complexion worth considering. 
The fashion for sweet wines and liqueurs is pass- 
ing, but the taste for champagne is growing, and, 
while even the dry wine is bad, sweet champagne 
is a skin poison. 
rhe tendency to “make-up” is another evil of 
the first magnitude. I am not a purist in this 
regard. I look leniently upon those of my friends, 
Harpers Bacar. 
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Drawing by Nell Brinkley 


the face that flirts openly with the golden Sun God, 


and that one that views him always through a muffling veil. 


COUNTESS 


OF 
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young and old, who when dressing for the evening 
make a limited and skillful use of colour and powder, 
but I insist upon both the limit and the skill. What 
I protest against is the terrible practice of morning 
make-up. Cosmetics and powder play havoc with 
the skin sooner or later, and the only remedy in 
vogue is to add to the amount of skin poison... It 
sickens and saddens me to see young girls with 
obvious make-up on their faces at the luncheon 
table. 

The use of powder is quite overdone. I know 
women who motor regularly and powder their 
faces too. Wind and powder together first dry 
the skin and then crack it, and the purest face 
cream cannot repair by night the ravages of the 
day. 

Never use soap, however good and pure, on the 
face. My own practice is to use home-made cold 
cream, which | apply with a wad of cotton wool. 
A sponge is impossible; it cannot be kept sufficiently 


After applying the cream very carefully, 
I wash it off with hot water—not merely warm, but 
hot—and rain water for choice. Then [I dry my 
face thoroughly with a very soft towel, massaging 
the skin with it at the same time. In this way the 
skin is thoroughly cleansed, nourished and exer- 
cised. At night I use a good face cream. 

I think that English women, and Irish women 
too, owe much of the natural beauty of their com- 
plexion to the softness and moisture of the air that 
blows over these islands. The dry/harsh winds 
of tropical countries make good complexions rare, 
and though the children of such lands start life 
with skins like velvet, by the time they are women 
there is little beauty left. The misuse of powder 
makes the evil complete. In the late spring, sum- 
mer sand early autumn, I like to walk in the rain 
without an umbrella. The soft cloud-water is 
a skin tonic of the first order; it is as good for the 
complexion as it is for the flowers. 
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HERE are many aspects of the garden from the petty, useless worries of life's 
beautiful that come to present themselves — artificial routine without a fear, without 
to us as we are led into closer intimacy a regret. Is it any wonder we thus come 
with the subject. One cannot treat of a — to live more and more in our gardens, to 
garden and disregard any of the impulses — go out to them in happy safe adventure? 
that underlie its conception, however sim- Our gardens have come to suggest to us 

ple it may be. Sedding wrote: ** Behind the garden the Herrick land of ** Blossoms, birds and 
is the man who made it; behind the man is the — bowers.” Of bowers! What would lit- 
house he has built, which the garden adorns; and — erature, what would poetry be without 
every man has his humours; every house has its — these bowers! It were as well to imagine 
own conditions of plan and site; every garden has — the year without the springtime! 
its own atmosphere, its own contents, its own Iver since real gardens were, their 
story.” enchantment has been felt. Long, long 
The true garden is never just a whim, never ago, perhaps centuries before Boccaccio’s 
merely a record of a passing fancy, norisit the result day, there were garden loiterers. The lit 
of an accident. The garden is made “for delecta- — tle nooks and corners of the garden were 
tion’s sake” and as such is truly more than the _ fitted with seats that invited one to ac- 
“new plaything” of which Emerson wrote to Car- — cept the hospitality of the outdoor world. 
lyle. We have come to live a bit in our gardens. And then, patterning after Nature's in- 
In this respect we are reviving the traditions of our = genuity, those nooks and corners were 
ancestors. .\ few decades ago our \merican gardens, roofed with vines to shade one from the 
generally speaking, had degenerated into carelessly too exuberant sun. Thus garden-bowers 


The lovely garden-house at “Beechwood, 


planted borders or forbiddingly formal beds. They cametobe. Little by little it was felt not enough to the estate of Frank A. Vanderlip in Scarboro- 
had then come to be like things to be spied upon __ linger ina garden; onewishedtolive inagarden! That on-Hudson, New York, of which William Welles 
from porches, or at best, fillings for lawn spaces. suggested the garden-house and the summer-housce. Bosworth was the architect, is a fine example of 
Now, however, all that has changed. We have con- Garden-houses and summer-houses would never a garden-house of the arbour type. It is 
descended to come down from our porches, to wan- have been, had not gardens been beautiful, tempt- frankly intended for use in fair weather, and is, 
der joyfully through our gardens, finding delight at ingly delectable. The garden-house tempts us in consequence, more on the order of the sum- 
every turn, for beautiful indeed they have become. — across its threshold by the atmosphere of seclusion it mer-house. This garden tea-house affords 
Perhaps the skilful pencil of Time will sketch Ameri- _ offers. It should be a retreat, as it were, though not delightful vistas. It is simple and classic in 
can gardens as the most beautiful in the world; itis necessarily a hermitage. Indeed the loveliest gar- design and from each side of it runs a long 
not too much to believe. den-houses are those planned for entertainment, trellised arbour. Wonderful climbing roses 

A garden enthusiast has said: “Because Art though not, perhaps, on the extensive scale of make this delectable pavilion a delightful re- 
stands, so to speak, sponsor for the grace of a garden, the hamlet of little rustic garden-houses built by treat, for they grow profusely over the structure. 


because all gardening is art or nothing, we need not. Mique and Robert for Marie Antoinette and the 
fear to overdo art in a garden, nor need we fear to _ ladies of the court of Louis XVI. in the garden of the 
make avowal of the secret of its charm. Untaught, Petit Trianon. Rousseau’s **Le Devin du Village”’ 
se lawless Nature may present things indiscriminately. had set the fashion for idyllic life which even royalty, The garden-houses and the summer-houses © 
... But the artist-gardener, knowing good and tottering on its throne, could not resist affecting in. American gardens have come to hold high distinc 
evil, exercising free will in his garden craft, must pleasant masquerade. In this, our own era, the _ tion architecturally. To glean some idea of whats 
choose only what he may rightly have, and employ — garden-house is fast coming to be the adjunct of | being accomplished in the architectural adornment 
only what his trained judgment or the unwritten every important garden; it is even to be found in _ of our estate gardens, one need only to glance at the 
commandments of good taste will allow.” smaller gardens. There is no question but that the accompanying illustrations of the garden-house on 
In Art’s gardens, then, man finds much that ap- _ well-designed and well-planned garden-house lends _ the estate of John D. Rockefeller at Pocantico Hills, 
als to the mind as well as to the eye. In sucha _ distinction to its domain, just as it is true that few New York, and of the garden tea-house on te 
cnet garden the soul awakens a consciousness garden features are more distressing than ugly or “Beechwood” estate of Frank A. Vanderlip, at 
of happiness that permits one to enter upon truancy “uncouth” garden-houses. Scarboro-on-Hudson, New York, both designed ant 
Harper's Bazar, August, 1915 30 
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One of the most beautiful garden-houses in 
America, here illustrated, is on the estate ol 
John D. Rockefeller at Pocantico Hills, New 


York. This sumptuous garden-house, de- 
| signed and planned by Wiliam Welles Bos- 
worth, architect, New York, stands at the south 
: end of the enclosed garden, through which 


passes the stream cascade fed by the fountain 
in front of this side of the garden-house. The 
entrance to the garden-house is from the morn- 
ing garden to the south. The Renaissance 
interior is simple and dignified, and both fur- 
nishings and decorations are in perfect taste. 


planned by William Welles Bosworth, a noted New 
York arcnitect. 

I he garden-house is not intended to supplant the 
living porch or the sun room. It has a purpose and 
a character of its own. Notwithstanding this fact, 


Man ot the garden-houses of past years were 
“i ted without any real purpose seemingly having 
| wen in the mind of their builders. Happily the 


garden builders of to-day go about such matters 
intelligently and with taste. They understand 
rer Basar, Aneust. 101% 


that any edifice placed in a garden, 
tiny though it may be, must be a thing 
of beauty to adorn it and also a thing of 
utility to give it the raison d'etre which, 
according to the canons of modern garden 
construction, must maintain. However, as 
mere utility may find itself clothed in ugly 
form. the design of a garden-house or of a 
summer-house is of paramount importance. 
Phe old-time rustic house that passed as a 
summer-house—for all the world like a coop 
lor croquet sets'—no longer is permitted Lo 
mar the premises. In its place, if no greater 


area is available, a pavilion has arisen, where, in the 
cool of the afternoon under the gracious shade of 
its roof the hostess may sit with her guests at tea, 
or. alone, hold sweet communion with nature outside. 

The well-planned garden-house is dry, light, airy 
and comfortable. Many of the garden-houses to be 
found on the greater estates in America are truly 
sumptuous in their adornment, but never are these 
points just mentioned to be left out of consideration. 
Many and varied are the arrangements of summer- 


JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER 5 
GARDEN-HOUSE Atl 
POCANTICO HILLS. N Y 


houses. Some are of one room construction while 
others (as in the instance of those somewhat remote 
from the dwelling) are fitted with kitchens where 
luncheons and teas may be prepared. The use of the 
garden-house tor breakfasting is coming so greatly 
into favour that many garden builders, where the 
gardens are extensive, plan for attrac tive little gar- 
den breakfast-houses casily reached through a pcr- 
vola walk leading from some point near the house. 

The summer-house is more simple in constru 
tion than the garden-house, properly speaking. I 
need not be the less permanent for all that, but 1 
is designed more especially to offer temporary she lter, 
to be a substitute, archites turally, for the 
bower of tree and vine. The materials tor 
the construction of summer-houses are so 
varied that their style may accord har 
moniously with that of any sort of gar- 
den. There are, of course, many things 
to take into account when planning a 
summer-house. For instance, a stone 
structure in a small garden will hardly be 
in keeping with its extent, unless the gar- 
den is walled and other architec tural tea- 
tures are adjacent to it. Nothing should 
he introduced into a garden that tends in 
clicet to diminish itsarea. For this reason 
the site of the gard-n-house and ot the 
summer-house must be carefully chosen. 
Placed rightly, a well-designed garden- 
house or a fitting summer-house will lend 
itself admirably to the illusion or to the 
actuality of extent. Garden-houses and 
summer-houses of marble in classic design 
will, at first, present a glaring contrast 
to their settings, but they become mel- 
lowed in the course of a few seasons and 
one must remember that lovely gardens 
are built for to-morrow as well as for to 
day. rhe clegance ol simplicity appli 
to the structural lines of well-design 
summer-houses especially. Bizarre ci 
fects should never be introduced into 
modern garden structures. Fortunately 
the masters of domestic ar hitecture 
in America display both genius and 
versatility, wherefore our gardens are 
made more beautiful than ever through their 
cooperation Che building of garden-houses and 
of summer-houses in our gardens is by no means 
a fad, popular though the idea has come to he. 
Instead, they are the rational outcome of the need we 
feel of making our gardens more than mere planting 
places, more than mere flower, tree, shrub and vine 
collections, a need of making our gardens delectable 
domains to be lived in when the spirit impels us to 
seck their hospitality. 
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By NATHALIE 


LGUST is undoubtedly the month when 
every one takes a vacation, whether it 
be from the heated oflice or from the 
equally oppressive ballroom, and on, 
a lovely moonlight night what can be 
more enjoyable than to transport our 

friends and a tempting supper to the shimmering 
beach or the silence of the woods’ I know few who 
do not thrill at the idea of a picnic, followed by 
a plunge in the ocean or songs by the side of a wood- 
fire. It is a charming way of passing an evening, 
and I wager that few, if any, of your friends will 
not welcome the change from the formal dinners. 
A certain freedom and spontaneous gaicty takes 
possession of every one, and I have rarely seen a 
picnic, whether by day or night, that has not been 
a complete success. Their popularity is strongly 
evinced in the multitudinous collection of luncheon 
baskets, fireless cookers, ice-cream freezers, thermos 
pitchers and folding tables and chairs that the 
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Motor picnic basket with plates back of cutlery holder. 
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fore enveloping it, for what is ham without mustard, 
and where the picnic when the mustard-pot is not 
lost or forgotten? 

Piping hot from another cover came what re« 
sembled the old-fashioned layer cakes of summer 
hotels, but on closer investigation proved to be a 
delicious novelty. Butter two slices of bread, one 
white, one brown, and on each place a thin slice 
of ham covered with mustard, press these together 
with a fairly thick slice of Swiss cheese between 
Tie it up with a piece of string and put it in the oven 
until the bread is toasted to a golden brown and 
then slice crossways and serve hot. You couldn't 
help liking it! 

There was ice-cream, too, hard and cold, for the 
new freezers are easy lo transport and entirely do 
away with the hideous grinding. 

There was also anything you asked for to drink 
\ curious mistake resulted in the discovery of a 
new and delicious concoction. One guest asked 


A black and white Limoges dinner service may be highly decorative. 


shops are displaying to tempt the hostess. 

1 must say that sitting on the ground, 
with innumerable friends from the under 
growth sharing my food, has never appealed 
to me, but at present the right amount ol 
comfort can be procured and in no way 
detracts trom the informal spirit of these 
affairs. Perhaps I would better tell you of 
one I attended which [| hope will appeal to 
you as much as it did to me. We met at 
sunset at the little primitive landing by 
the side of the lake, and in motor launches 
were conveyed to the little island, pine 
covered and wild, where our frolic was to 
be. The boatmen took our supplies to a 
litthe grass covered plateau overlooking the 
water and then left us alone in our glory 
until the hour of the return. We spread 
out our folding tables and chairs, covering 
the former with large paper table-cloths, 
as the fewer things you take home to have 
washed the more popular you are in your 
own house. 

Sandwiches, soups, salads, cakes and one 
hot dish in its fireless cooker were all ar- 
ranged with Bohemian lack of order, while 
the various beverages were kept cool in 
enameled pails packed with ice. When all was 
completed the most daring took a swim in the 
cool dark water, and then refreshed and hungry 
—is one ever so hungry as at a_ picnic?—we 
started our repast. 

Our hostess won instant admiration for the 
care she had taken, and was amply repaid by 
the empty dishes her servants collected later. 
There was tomato bouillon kept ice cold in 
thermos pitchers; crab meat, creamed with the 
merest soupcon of sherry, came steaming hot 
irom the fireless cooker and was eaten from 
enameled plates on which one found just the 
right thing—a thin sandwich of Boston brown 
bread, in the butter of which a small quantity 
ot anchovy paste had been mixed. For those 
who did not care for crabs, eggs were provided, 
hard boiled and stuffed with pounded sardines, 
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For the outdoor tea-table, “Old Ivory” belleek in 
black and white is captivating. 


each one carefully protected in its little square 
of paper, rolled and twisted at the ends and 
looking for all the world like an old-fashioned 
lollipop. These were followed by the inevitable 
broiled chicken, but to avoid knives and forks 
in so far as possible each quarter had been boned 
and tied up in a package, and the same treatment 
had been extended to the squabs. Salad of several 
varieties was arranged in enameled boxes, the lids 
of which clamp down so effectively that all fear of 
leakage is eliminated. 

From similar boxes my host produced a number 
of small oiled paper packages each of which on 
being opened proved to be a slice of ham rolled over 
a tablespoonful of chilli sauce, and fastened at each 
end with a clove. Strange to say the mustard 
had been applied by the same thoughtful hand be- 


For the breakfast-table, black and white belleek is charming. 


for ginger ale, one for claret,—-equal quan- 
tities were inadvertently poured into the 
same glass, and on being sampled by one 
brave spirit was pronounced to be the best 
summer drink invented for sometime. Hot 
coffee, of course, made its appearance from 
another thermos bottle, and then we wan- 
dered off *“‘complete’’ and happy to the firm 
hard beach below. Some one had brought 
a banjo, and we gathered under the light 
of the moon and listened to the sweetest 
sound in the world—our own voices raised 
in song, 

There are, of course, hundreds of other 
catables which can be easily prepared and 
taken, and there is no receptacle that cannot 
be bought now to transport every kind of 
food easily, but the less unprepared food 
taken, the better. The fireless cooker is a 
hoon to picnickers, especially when a day's 
sailing is planned, for the meats and veg 
ctables partially prepared at home continue 
cooking during the morning hours, and 
reveal themselves at luncheon time as appe- 
tizing as when served in the dining-room. 

Rice pudding is a delicious dessert, and it can 
be cooked and conveyed in the same enam- 
eled box, the cover of which prevents accidents. 
\nd don’t forget the strawberry preserves! 
Plates of tin, enameled in white, cups and sau- 
cers, bowls for salads and dessert, alcohol kettles 
in which tea can be made fresh and hot, tall 
white enameled glasses for the cold drinks 
everything in short which adds to the comtort 
of the guests—should be taken. These are ex- 
pensive, of course, and I am sure the “‘ goodies” 
will taste equally well served on the little paper 
plates, while glasses and cups of paper have the 
advantage of lighting up the fire and feaving 
nothing to carry home. The cutlery, asa rule, 
is of nickel, although recently. tin of good 
quasitty has been used. Motor baskets are 
usually fitted with six knives, forks and spoons 
of the nickel, and when many guests are invited 
I see no reason why the tin should not be used 
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RECENT letter of inquiry from a business 
man of a western city about constructive 
and educational toys closed with this 
paragraph: 

‘lL have never seen any catalogue of 

children’s toys. suppose that there 

must be lots of people handling very desirable play 

things, but the trouble is the public does not know 

about it, and a business man does not get time to 

vo shopping in the toy department of a big depart 
ment store or bazar.” 

After receiving several such letters asking for 
specific information about books and toys, | dis 
covered that few large stores have well-classitied 
lists at hand of the very excellent toys they carry. 
Books are usually well grouped and the sales per- 
sons In such departments are chosen because of their 
interest in or knowledge of books, but seldom do 
you tind people of intelligence to assist vou in the 
quite important matter of choosing toys to mect our 
modern demand for purpose in playthings. 

There is a great need, too, tor the cens: red shop 
where the vulgar and meant-to-be-funny toys are 
eliminated, as well as the physically harmtul ones. 
Despite the fact that it is somewhat of a fad to 
exclaim about the lack of concentration in our 
children, it is certainly safer to err on the side 
of simplicity in toys and games; rather let them 
be a hitle too easy than too diflicult, and avoid 
the evil mental effects of discouragement and 
irritation. \s little children see things in a 
large way, they should have rather big things to 
handle. This is one reason why so many of the 
“cut-outs” and pasting games are harmful. Such 
games as Magic Dots, where tiny coloured disks 
are to be put into equally tiny holes to make a pic- 
ture, tiny beads, which some parents, and teachers 
too, give little children to string, and many of the 
picture puzzles and sewing and weaving devices 
all belong to the eve-straining Class and act as nerve 
irritants as well. Any mother of a very young per- 
son, however, would welcome any part of the Mon- 
tessori material, for though the followers of Madame 
Montessori may disapprove of the untutored person 
using her well-planned material willy-nilly, it seems 
to many of us better suited to the nursery than to 
the schoolroom of the normal American child. 

Frankly, the interest in and demand for construc- 
tive and helpful toys is just beginning to be felt, 
for parents in the mass are singularly unintelligent 
in their choice of books and playthings, and a 
campaign might well be started to educate parents 
and their relatives and friends in toy values. This 
might be done through the Mothers’ Associations 
and Parents’ Clubs of the schools throughout the 
country. A letter from the president of a club in 
a large western city says: 
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By ANNE 


‘We have a Civic so well orzanized and 
sub-organized that it reaches practically every home 
in the city. Our schools cach have a Parents’ 
Club, or Parents’ Association, but these organiz 
tions, now that the first enthusiasm is post, are 
doing nothing of special significance. Will you 
make some suggestion? 

This letter came just after an interesting but de 
pressing visit to the showroom of a wholesale toy 
dealer. Depressing not only because of the use 
lessness and fragibility of most of the toys, but be 
cause of the mental and economic waste represented. 
Sets of dolls’ dishes with pitchers and teapots that 
would not pour, cups that did not set true on the 
saucers, little carts with wobbly wheels—* But 
what can you expect for a quarter of a dollar, and 
if a child wants a set of dishes or a cart and the 
parent can only spare a quarter, why there you 
are,” said the manufacturer. 


The demand for practical toys 


\ certain box factory makes doll's furniture from 
its Waste material, and in having deve ‘loped this by 
product is a shining example of efficiency in factory 
management, but these articles are so lightly glued 
together that they soon collapse in the hands of the 
child, the drawers seldom draw, and what is profit 
in the factory becomes waste in the home, and is, 
in addition, a big factor in helping to develop th 
spirit of destructiveness which is strong enough 
anyhow in the usual child, to say nothing of the 
disappointment and annoyance the child suffers 
when these desired ob jee ts are found to be useless. 

Nevertheless, there is a demand for these things, 
or rather a tremendous sale of them. We must 
have cheap toys, but they might at least be strong. 
The manufacturer who thought of supplying four 
solid wooden wheels, four pegs, and four holes in 
the side of a strong little box of twenty-five cent 
blocks is a real benefactor, for his device for making 
a wagon is simple to adjust and works. 

It seemed on reading the second letter, quoted 
above, as though this cheap toy question might 
well be considered by such home clubs, for the peo- 
ple who most need better value for their money 
are most easily reached through the schools. An 
insistent demand for practical inexpensive toys 
would in time enforce their production. 

In this connection it is interesting to know that 
most of the constructive and so-called educational 
toys are of American origin. The peg-lock blocks 
and train builders, which children of five can use, 
and the meccanos and erectors, which are suitable 
only for older children, are valuable for developing 
inventive power as well es mechanical skill. But 
the wisdom shown in spending a good deal of money 
for a complicated mechanism that merely “goes”’ 

34 
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Is open to question. Such tovs are of little value 
in stimulating the imagination as. do the beautiful 
villages and farmsteads, nor do they teach a child 
the principles of their construction, for after the 
birr and whizz which appallingiy soon denote their 
finish, it s ——— impossible to repair the things 
“Oh well,” we say, “two dollars (or more) to the 
bad, but Tommy did enjoy seeing it ‘go’.”’ 

[In some book lists is found this classification 
‘bor children, but interesting to adults.” so with 
tovs there are many which are better appreciated 
by the grown up than by children, many that a child 
can not use to advantage without assistance and 
which are really enjoyed by the older intelligence. 

[In this class of toys are many which appeal to 
the Imagination, as well as those requiring much 
mechanical skill as the electrical toys do. The 
ingenuity displayed in the mill machinery, lathes, 
elevators, nearly all of the machine world in minia 
ture, is beyond the comprehension of the averag 
child, though signals and trains he may understand 

Phe various gardencralt toys lso belong to this 
class. One, devised by a landscape gardener tor 
assistance working out garden’ problems, ts 
fascinating and useful to any person who has a 
zarden, as well as to the boy and girl of 7 and 


thereabouts. One set consists of blocks at ist an 
inch thick which have been cut into charming, care 
fully coloured facsimiles of houses, churches, schools, 

shops and all the service buildings of a community 
or an estate. Trees, flower beds, shrubs, hedges 
and gates are to be had, and as each unit may b 
purchased separately and new articles are always 
being produced, the combinations possible are of 
infinite variety. They may be used as sand toys, 


charming on the lawn, and they are also sup 
phicd with vrooved bascs so they mis be ped 
ona table indoors. The buildings are from twelve 
to tifteen inches long on the base-line and theretore 
are large enough to be handled easily [hese 
toys develop skill in arrangement as well as 
imagination. 


\nother gardencrait toy provides much occupa 
tion In cutting and pasting and is designed ly Fran 
ces Duncan. Pasteboard houses come ready to be 
clipped or pasted together, and the trees, towers, 
arches, and garden furniture are “cut outs.” Small 


blocks are provided, green on one side and brick 
red on the other, between which the trees and thowers 


are slipped and held in place. The paste! urd, 
by the way, is much heavier than that ordi rily 
used by the professional manufacturer of to) | 

\s to the dolls, that is another matter, a) ntil 
America can produce the kind of worker \ will 


spend a lifetime painting evebrows, making cyes 
or curling wigs, we probably will not be mn the rum 
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The beauty of line is revealed in a 
most appealing manner in this long 
coat of Alaska seal which reaches quite 
to the bottom of the skirt. The quaint 
little sloping collar of ermine has given 
to it the name, “Priscilla,”” and there 
are cuffs of the same fur as unusual in 
shape as the collar. This model may 
be copied in Hudson seal with beaver, 
and in seal with skunk. 


It is such a becoming set of furs, this 
scarf, in which you can bury your chin, 
and the jolly round muff. The scarf 
may be worn in many different ways as 
the fancy dictates; it may hug the neck 
closely with the paws patting the back 
or it may be fastened over the shoulder 
by a novel hook arrangement. The set 
comes in the new dreadnought grey fox, 


4s well as in silver fox, cross fox, Sitka, 
and blue fox. 
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There is youth in every line of this 
jaunty little jacket with a saucy flare in 
the back and an impish ripple at the bot- 
tom. It is just the garment to keep the 
young girl warm when she is skating 
or enjoying her morning constitutional. 
In the original model moleskin has 
been banded in beaver, but it may 
be copied in seal and dreadnought 
krimmer, seal and beaver, or seal and 
skunk. 


This unusually clever walking coat of 
seal and skunk is really two garments 
in one. Wear it with the broad scarf 
belt and you have a coat on the order of 
the redingote, fitted to the figure and 
flaring in the skirt section; take off the 
belt and you have a coat belling from 
the shoulder. A wide band of skunk 
finishes the bottom edge and similar 
bands furnish the collar and cufts. 


Stein and Blaine 


by E. M. 1. Steinmelsz 


~ 
Furs for the Coming Winter 
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Least 


Her shoes, stockings and 
“Hluthes”’ are of tHesh pink, and 
she wears them with a casino 
frock of white organdie em- 
broidered in black, the tunic 
and skirt edged with black 
tulle stitched in white. The 
hchu is of the palest petunia 
foulard powdered with black 
spots. 


New York City, July, rors. 
Dear Mr. Editor: 

N a certain book, which has now become 
almost a classic and which of course you 
have read many times, do you remember 
that the heroine and some of her ladv 
friends were asked to climb onto the top 

of an omnibus? Some of. the ladies objected 
strongly, but not so the heroine, “because,” she 
said, she knew her “ tlutlies”” w ere all right. 

Can you guess what <he meant by her “ fluffies”’? 
... No, of course you can't. . But I'm quite 
certain that all the adorable *frailties’’ who read 
this letter in HARPeR’s Bazar will understand per- 
fectly what Elizabeth meant by her “ flutiies”’ with- 
out any explanation on my part, and will realize 
just why I’ve quoted to-day the words that this 
celebrated heroine gave utterance to fourteen years 
ago. Skirts were then at most, two to three vards 
in width around the hem. 

The absolute necessity of this little fluffy addition 
to the fashionable skirt of the moment was brought 
forcibly to my attention the other day at one of your 
country clubs, as I was watching some really beau- 
tiful girls mount a coach. Alas! they were quite 
guiltless of “‘fluffies’’ and instead. in several cases. 
an unlimited display of very, very long thin legs and 
endless silk stockings. It thoroughly shocked me 
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By 


flufhes.”” 


DUFF GORDON 


To wear or not to wear them? What? Why, 
If you are not acquainted with 
them under this name, Lady Duff Gordon will 
enlighten you and give you very good reasons 


for adopting them. 


for two reasons—first, my artistic sense revolted 
against the ugliness of it, and secondly, I was sur- 
prised at the seeming indifference to the display of 
their unattractive, skinny limbs. Then it occurred 
to me that perhaps they were in ignorance of just 
what was happening, and that having become too 
accustomed to the small, clinging skirts of the past 
few years, they did not realize what sad tricks the 
additional widths of this year’s mode were playing 
on them. So my strongest advice to each and every 
female creature, who wishes for a complete sartorial 
success, Is to pay great attention to her “ fluthes,” 
for then she ‘can climb coaches, or omnibuses, or 
stairs, or struggle at windy corners of streets, and 
face the world in happy security and without a 
moment's anxiety as to a too generous, and hence 
an unattractive, display of ankles. 

The ideal “fluffy” to wear with a tailored suit on 
the street, or at any time, is a sort of combination 
petticoat and little drawers made of pussy willow 
silk, exactly matching in colour the stockings and 

3% 


And only a lovely 


Fashions 


(ft, uciti-lie ) 


It is just the costume which 
will attract all eyes at the Pier. 
Fashioned from milk white 
tussore, the dash of variety 
is supplied by the black and 
white striped silk lining. The 
white hat is wreathed in black 
leaves, the low shoes of white 
silk have black vamps, and a 
white enamel stick is ringed in 
black onyx. 


“This,”” Lady Duff Gordon says, “is the photograph of the most shoes. so as to attract as_ little attention as 
beautiful girl in the world, the incomparable Hebe.” 
girl could carry off this eccentric frock of scarlet tulle glistening in silver 
embroidery, with a corsage of tulle that is a mere nothing and a head- 
dress that suggests an Eastern origin, even to the tulle veil. 


possible, but just to be an attractive and sub- 
tle covering to possible skinny (or otherwise) 
legs, should the wind or any other tactless 
circumstance lift the wide ‘flaring skirt. 
lor instance, with mastic suéde Yantorny 
shoes and stockings (one can’t wear his shoes 
without his stockings, which are adorable, trans- 
parent nothings of perfect fit), I should certainly 
suggest a pettic oat and little drawers of silk exactly 
matching the mastic colour of the shoes and stock- 
ings. If the shoes or boot-tops should be of grey or 
taupe (which are the only colours permissible just 
now for correct footwear, black and white being only 
worn now with a black or a white dress) then the 
“fluffies’’ must be either grey or taupe. 

After all, I really think that “fluffy”’ is not quite 
exactly the right word to apply to these little silk 
petticoats and drawers which are worn with the 
tailored suits. “Fluffy” really applies more to the 
petticoat, which I should recommend to be worn 
with a lace or chiffon frock, for the silk petticoat 
should be very simple and only finished at the edge 
of its frills and furbelows by hemstitching. 

By the way, I'd better explain at once, as I see 
beautiful eyes open wide in horror, that the “draw- 
ers part’ is sewed onto the same band as the pettt- 
coat and is not in any way meant as a substitute lor 
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Duff Gordon dreamed of a 
-ostume,. and it was of scarlet 


t 

tath with sleeveless bodice and 
{< Jor trousers and a drapery of 
wi safleta striped in French blue 
and hned in purple. And the mermaid 
wo her tousled head a purple 


Neapolitan cap. 


It is a magpie costume which Lady Duff Gordon has fashioned for 
Miss Valli Valli, white satin combined with black tulle, the latter only 
slightly dimming the radiance of the rhinestone and jet trimmings. 


the more personal clinging thing of cambric. No, 
it's merely part of the petticoat and must never be 
allowed to usurp the place of the dainty ribbon and 
lace thing. 

rhe real true “fluffy” is an adorable garment, 
drawers and two petticoats, made of flesh pink chif- 
fon, trimmed as your fancy pleases with lace and 
ribbons and tiny wreaths of flowers. It is nearly 


always flesh pink, for you must know that now, as 
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in the time of our great 

grandmothers, pale tlesh 
pink stockings are the 
correct and only colour 
for evening wear, except 
with a black dress, and 
so the “fluffv’’ must be 
flesh pink to match. 
These soft things can be 
worn with many differ 
ent skirts and, there- 
fore, are not so extravagant as the simpler ones 
of silk for daytime. 

Now I have suggested to you just how impor- 
tant it is that “the would be” perfectly dressed 
woman should attend to her “flufiies.”” There 
is one other item that is quite as important, 
namely, footwear, as I believe it’s called in your 
country. It’s almost like bringing coals to New- 
castle to talk of “footwear” to Americans, you 

$7 


A most wearable trock, this little model 
in which Mrs. Vernon Castle can dance to 
her heart's content, and it is made of 
green indestructible voile plaited and 
bound in taffeta of the same colour. 


It's very new, but it is actually to be worn at the beach 
this summer, and though unusual in desigh it is modest 
in colouring. for a pale yrey taffeta has been chosen. 
The saucy pantalettes are of black taffeta, the sandals of 
grey taffeta, and the odd little cap of the same dove-colour. 


will sav. Still a looker-on sometimes sees most of 
the game, and I must say, some of the feet, tiny, 
lovely feet, that Ive seen about lately on the 
street look so riclic ulous and vulgar in the shoes 
and boots their selfish (or perhaps ignorant) 
owner has thrust them into, that next month | 
am going to write my) letter to you on how fect 
ought to look on the street and at home. My 
authority will be “that magician of bootmakers”’ 

Yantorny--who lives high up in his cave on 
the Place Vendéme. Paris. and will not even look 
at a foot for less than five thousand frances and 
that foot has got to belong only to millionairesses 
of the first water! 


Yours sincerely, 


Soe 
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The Paris -<Couturier 


It was a happy thought, the wide belt of 
soft silk gay in colour, that gives the effect 
of a yoke to this frock of black taffeta, and 
Premet has lightened the bodice by a 
chemisette and ruching of white organdie. 
The Réboux toque has an upstanding ruche 
of white grosgrain ribbon. 


N looking over the last number of Harper's 
BAzAR which lies before me, I recall, not with 
out a smile, the alarm that was manifested at 
the beginning of the war. Would the grand 
couturier be able to retain his position as the 
originator of fashions for the mondaines of the 

world? The answer to this fear, and also the answer 
to a certain campagne of disparagement, is to be 
found in Harper's Bazar. For here I see a list of 
names comprising all the important dressmaking 
establishments and modistes in Paris. and from 
these houses have been sent beautiful new models 
with the necessary information to guide.those who 
are forced to forego their annual trip to Europe. 
Here is the proof of French vitality—a vitality thar 
cannot be sapped and will never die. 

Open with me, American readers, a spring or 
summer number of HArRPeR’s BAzaAr and you will 
see, grouped together with artistic skill, the last 
Paris creations! In addition to the abundance of 


Harper's Bazer, Aueust, 1915 


“What will be the mode of to- 
morrow? Eh bien, can one say 
with certainty! 
sure, the mode of to-morrow will 
be inspired by the heroic deeds 
of to-day and will, therefore, be 
free from all that is ugly or ex- 
aggerated. We shall continue to 
use taffeta and faille and checks 
and stripes. Sober tones will be 
worn. Jackets will be short and 
three-quarter length, skirts wide, 
for there will be no more narrow 
skirts, no more tunics, no more 


But one thing is 


Japanese collars.” 


Blue and white striped silk is used by Premet 
to relieve the sombreness of this frock of 
marine blue taffeta, and balls, tiny round 
pieces of silk filled with cotton, dangle at the 
belt and at either side of the front box plait. 
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Premet has brightened a navy blue serge 
frock with a bodice of Scotch plaid taffeta 
and has fashioned the transparent sleeves, 
chemisette and collar of ochre-coloured 
organdie. The typical Paris hat is a wide- 
brimmed sailor of Pompeian red crépe de 
Chine banded in grosgrain ribbon drawn 
through a buckle. 


the designs, you will be struck by the amazing con- 
trast between the present fashions and those that 
prevailed before the war, for Paris has created, in 
time of stress, styles characteristic of her skill but 
diametrically opposed to those formerly in vogue. 
And you like these styles, for you have already 
adopted the added breadths in the skirt—and ce- 
light in its graceful bell-shape—and have welcomed 
the new blouses and corsages and jackets that have 
been designed to harmonize with its flowing line. 

I assume that you have discarded, along with the 
tight skirt, the ugly carriage of last year and that, 
like our ¢légantes, your gait has become easy and | 
affected, with a sort of feminine athletic suggestion 
that was first, perhaps, unconsciously adopted by 
our Parisiennes from the swinging stride of our o!!'- 
cers. This freedom of movement is welcome, tor it 
heralds a long delayed return to a more graceful 
allure. The Parisiennes, unlike the Englishwom: 
have not been great pedestrians, but automobil-s 
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healthful recreation, and, in consequence, 
lor-mades have gained in popularity. 

mal life in Paris has, with modifications, 
Dae wd. One now goes to the Ambassadeurs 
on (Champs Elysées or to the Armenonville in 
the | ior luncheon or tea. The theatres are open 
but md monde does not go to them to uny 

I tire of our women adheres to a rigid sever 
ity. x overelaboration ts not in keeping with 
thre sneks of the situation, the absence of bril 
lian! mes is offset by the medal-bedecked unt 
for! the officers of our own army and those ol 
our \ They give the bright touch to the scen 
in this dav of feminine sobriety in dress. Many ot 
the ers are Without an arm or a leg the eve 
ure dim. the throat tightens, at the sight of these 
men. Seeking pleasure in the Bois these soft, sunny 
chat some heart breaking aspects. It is not all 
yrover the Ups. 

\. if to express the gravity of our thoughts, the 
colours most frequently seen are the Jotire Dine 
musth (ures beige and the tndes« ribable tones ol 
eartn une <tome whi h made our celebrated caurica 
turist Scmm declare that the heroés coming trom 
the trenches, mud stained, made him think that the 
marble <tatues on the Are de Triomphe had left their 
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od for war have forced upon them the 


Premet's conception of the princess frock is 
shown in this white serge model with large 
sailor collar and turnover sleeves of white 
organdie edged in straw. Maria Guy has 
bunched two large roses as trimming for her 
white turban. 

Harper 
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The bodice Premet makes very plain, al- 
most austere in line, so that the interest 
of the costume may centre in the skirt as in 
this black taffeta model with ruffles which 
bob at either side of the plaited 
panel. The taffeta collar he supplements 
Maria Guy wreathes 


front 


by one of organdie. 
her toque in roses. 


niches and mingled with the crowed It is these 
tones that have been introduced into dress materials 
with such happy results 

One must have a discriminating eve and 
cerning mind to single out the really smartly dressed 
voman from the crowd in the Bots. in the restaur 
ints, or on the boulevards where the élite assemble 
Because a leatures, it does not 
necessarily fellow that it is the mode. For the sake 
of being consple uous, a dressmaker of lesser note 
will copy the lines of one of the leading houses, but 
so accentuate them that all beauty and worth are 
lost. Or again, when every effort has been made to 
produc can exact copy, a badly chosen chemisette, a 
collar. or a hat, perhaps, will throw the whole cos 
tume out of harmony. 

(ur Amerk an sisters, these Parisiennes of the 
new world, have been quick to adopt our latest 
ideas. If they will allow me—a creator of the new 
line—to give them a suggestion or two, it may settle 
many a doubt that now distracts their minds. 

First there is the question of walking boots. The 
very high boot—introduced at our spring openings 
last February—has nothing feminine about it. To 
my mind, it is not pretty and offends by breaking 
the symmetrical curve of the leg. Any sign of mas 
culine heaviness is fatal to feminine charm—that 
belongs to soldiers in the trenches. Then as to 
skirts—one of my skirts, which has enjoyed not a 
little popularity and will undoubtedly continue tn 
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costume has new 


favour, is longer in the front and back than on the 
sides. The short jacket and the three-quarter 
length, because of their practicability, will be quite 
certain to be carried over into another season. 


“What will be the mode of to-morrow?” asks 
Hiverer’s Bvzar. 
kh bien, can one say with certainty!—But one 


thing is sure, the mode of to-morrow will be inspired 
by the heroic deeds of to-day and will, therefore, be 
iree from all that is ugly or exaggerated. We shall 
continue to use taffeta and faille and checks and 
Sober tones will be worn if one is to be 
de rigueur. To break away trom the tight skirt sud- 
denly required drastic measures; the extremes ol 
this mode, when introduced, verged on the bizarre, 
burt thes prepared the way lor the fashions of to day 
and to-morrow, 

Many of vou will remember the dresses of 1830 
and the models a da Murger that we launched in 
tory. There was among them a gown 
called “Crinoline”™ which created a great deal of 
comment. Made of tafleta, the skirt was wide and 
short, and peeping trom under its tlutly fulness were 
litth: pantalettes of white organdie. It was fantastic, 
we must admit, but a /antaisie Premel and a Parisian 
with of calling attention to the coming wide skirt, 
lor there will be no more narrow skirts, no more 
tunics, no more Japanese collars. 


stripes 
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It's a curious combination, a skirt of beige- 
coloured cloth and a bodice of light pink or- 
gandie,. plaited and girdled in the cloth, and 
Premet has added another novel feature in the 
lacing at the side. To a round turban, Maria 
Guy has attached a quill of mixed colours. 
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Suzanne Talbot has adapted 
the square veil of single mesh 
with circles embroidered by 
hand and uses it in a manner 
similar to the mourning veil, 
draping it over a Second Em- 
pire shape of old gold taffeta 
and holding it by a band of tur- 
quoise blue grosgrain ribbon 
drawn through a small mother- 
ot-pearl buckle directly in the 
front. 
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TALBOT 
Exclusive Designs from the Famous Paris Milliner 


Almost as difficult to approach as roy- 


alty, Suzanne Talbot finally consented 

to select exclusively for the readers of 

Harper's Bazar five of her models, which 

she believes will influence the styles in =< 
millinery for the early autumn. 


OF JAX 


The Parisienne is always loyal to the toque. She may select 


the large picture hat for formal occasions, but ior the promenade 
in the Bois, she invariably wears a close fitting toque. Suzanne 
Talbot makes a particularly becoming four-cornered shape in 
navy blue satin, and in the front poises two very straight. very 
lonz quills which shade from a green to a brown. 


Is there a significant meaning in the dove 
of corded silver which Suzanne Talbot has per- 
mitted to light on her hat of black satin? It is 
the only suggestion of decoration on this very 
wide sailor shape, though a tiny fold of the 
satin outlines the edge on the top of the brim. 


Another toque shape Suzanne Talbot makes ol 
dove plumes in a dark green tone. Though the 
shape is flat, a certain height is attained by raising 
the plumes on the left side. A band of dark green 
-atin, identical in colour with the plumes, reveals 
itself just where the hat rests on the head. 

49 


This sailor shape Suzanne 
Talbot was making for Mary 
Garden. It was ol white linen 
with polka dots embroidered 
in rather coarse white floss. 
The modest crown was banded 
in a narrow strig of blue leather 
with three rows of stitching. 
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PAQUIN Sends 


It was a happy thought of Paquin's, this 
sleeveless jacket of irregular outline, for it 
gives the cachet to a gown of navy blue taffeta 
and Chantilly lace, hiding the lace corsage but 
revealing the sleeves and skirt yoke of the lace. 
A cluster of roses has slipped from the corsage 
to the bottom of the skirt. 


Her 


The Hower-leaf skirt was the sensation at the 
Paquin opening, but the later versions have far 
more to recommend them, and one of the most 
efiective is exploited in this skirt of black tafleta. 
Through the veiling of black lace one catches 
glimpses of the white mousseline de soie cor- 
sage embroidered in silver. 


Advance Models to 


Harper’s Bazar 


Something new in the way of a bolero is an 
achievement, and Paquin has succeeded in 
evolving a novel effect by tying the ends once 
in the front at the belt line and by opening it to 
display a collar and vestee of mousseline de soie 
embroidered in silver. A band of tucking is 
inset in the skirt and bolero. 


Paris prepares for the Autumn Openings 


Hk hot weather rages in Paris, and with 
it has come the buzzing of powerful wings 
and the singing of motors, for the French 
aeroplanes, the policemen of the air, 
hover over the city to protect it against 
the raids of the German airmen. They 
come in the early hours of the morning before the 
sun has broken through the haze. You rush to the 
window at the sound of the snorting and gasping 
aircrait and gaze, fascinated, at what seems like 
little specks of silver slipping through the grey 
clouds and sparkling in the breaking sunlight. 
Then with the other nocturnal insects they disap- 
- during the day, venturing out again as darkness 
cttis 
I hese Paris nights, how beautiful they are! So 
infinitely mellow, serene and mysterious! The 
Streets are still quite dark, except for the few stray 
lamp-posts which, hooded and muffled, cast dismal 
patches of light around them, as though attempting 
to apologize lamely for their absent companions. 
Nothing daunted the moon is out, playing around 
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the housetlops, shining on the polishee gables, 
touching with silver the leaves of the trees in the 
parks and along the guais, and transforming into 
a liquid, shimmering cord the waters of the Seine. 
Suddenly, there is a light, a speck that vanishes, 
then appears again. Like a falling star it seems to 
drop through the clouds, while the buzzing of the 
motor comes threateningly near. An acroplane! 
\nd beyond, another, and still another. From 
all around these huge whizzing insects, shining like 
stars, whirl before you, rising and falling, darting 
left and right, soaring up into the clouds, now seem- 
ing to challenge the moon, now swooping down 
over the housetops as though trying to pierce the 
mystery of the earth. Dazzling like the will-o’-the- 
wisp, more beautiful than any fireworks, are the 
aeroplanes at night, and one of the pleasures of Paris 
is to remain at the window and watch them. 
Otherwise, there are few pleasures in Paris in the 
evening. There are theatres, of course, but no 
“bites to eat” after the performance, for the restau- 
rants close at ten-thirty. In the daytime, the 
iI 


aspect of Paris is almost normal. In fact the Bois, 
in general, is more crowded then ever, and by all 
classes of people. Armenonville ts in full swing, 
although without music, and even the couturiers 
can no longer complain that the Parisienne ts not 
buying clothes. 

Since Italy has joined the Allies, the Italian col- 
ours are seen everywhere. And before the eye be- 
came accustomed to the bright green stripe of the 
flag, it was reflected from hat and frock. There 
were unmistakable signs of loyalty to the new Ally 
in the costume affected by one of the chicest of 
Parisicnnes the other day at the Café des Ambassa- 
deurs. ‘The short-waisted plaited dress of Tyroli- 
enne striped taffeta was supplemented by a short 
jacket in the vivid emerald green, and topped by 
a large Bersaglieri hat in soft felt gay with streaming 
cock feathers. But there are other evidences of 
the Italian influence; you may note them in the 
sudden prominence of coral jewelry, in the demand 
for the Venetian, filet and Cluny laces, and in the 
adoption of certain metallic embroideries of ec- 
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It may be worn as a top-coat or as the Trig and natty, it makes a direct appeal For the first cool days of autumn the Gone are the military coats and in their 
coat of a suit, and it may be developed in to the girl who goes in for the severe tail- tailored frock of serge is the accepted uni- place is the travelling or top-coat of Jersey 
gabardine or velours de laine, but it must leurs. And with it she wears her brother's form, appropriately trimmed with braid and with choker collar, wide belt and cutis 
have the high collar. The tan satin sailor top hat with brim of velvet and crown en- brightened by embroidery. A black cat banded in braid and discreet touches o!f em- 


has an Oriental medallion. 


clesiastical design. And there will be others when the plans 
of the couturiers are disclosed at the autumn openings. 

And what are the secrets which the makers of the modes are 
to reveal a month earlier than usual this year? I approached 
Madame Joire of Paquin’s on the subject and she UTA lously 
consented to give me her views, for the veil of mystery which, 
in the past, shrouded the establishments of the great and 
mighty in the fashion world seems to have been pierced by 
the war. 

“Skirts will be short and full,” she explained, “but not ex- 
aggerated. Drop them to the tops of the shoes or a little 
below, but only if the figure is that of youth, the feet shapely, 
the ankle small, and the boot perfect in fit.” Only, in a word, 
when the effect is artistic. Otherwise keep the blunders of 
nature for the intimacy of the boudoir and defy fashion. 

“The corsages will be simple, oh, very, very simple, so that 
the accent of the costume, its crux, as it were, may be centered 
in the skirt. The V-shaped front we shall endeavour to elim- 
inate, but high collars and collarettes we shall encourage. 
But—and I want to emphasize this word of warning—show 
a little of the neck, otherwise the features will assume a hard- 
ness that is neither beautiful nor youth-giving. Make an A 
instead of the too popular V. 
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circled in black silk fringe. 


eives a fantastic touch to the hat. 
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broidery. Black velvet hat buried in coque- 


“Military coats are no longer worn for travelling. But the 
new coats are even simpler, and often of velours de laine which 
is a pleasing break in the monotony of serge, gabardine and 
covert cloth.” 

Paquin, too, is exploiting checks and plaids in her latest 
tailleurs. One in dark green and red Scotch plaid revealed 
a new weave in the cloth, a heavy. blanket or English cloth 
with camel's hair finish. In velours de laines, there are quan- 
tities of the smaller checks, brown striped with green, erey 
striped with green, and blue striped with chartreuse. .\nd 
the colours that promise to receive the sanction of the well- 
dressed women are grey, the dark battleship grey, which will 
be lightened by trimmings of white and a lighter grey which in 
tailored dresses will be combined with dark navy blue. .\gd 
all shades of purple and mauve. 

Jenny is one of the couturiers who has modified the fulness 
in her skirts. You will remember that she was one of the first 
to champion the very full and very short skirt, and she 1. now 
in the vanguard of those who are hinting at a change. Though 
the skirts at Callot’s are full, they are made in deep plaits 
firmly pressed so that they cling closely to the figure. On the 
other hand, the fall models already exhibited at Rondeau 
Legrand have skirts fully six yards in width, and Mada 
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; The taffeta and faille frocks are display - An animated vision of tulle. ruffled and 
: ing plaited skirts and some clever soutache plaited, is the autumn dancing frock and 
¥ embroidery with a collar of organdie that supplemented with a saucy satin jacket. 
z threatens to stop conversation: The navy The black velvet hat flares in picture fash- 
4 blue faille hat has white wool embroidery. ion at the side where a bird has alighted. 
~ 


Legrand «lees not hesitate to say that she expects to make 
them vards in circumference before weeks. 

_ The line as Jenny is developing it in her most recent models 
is truly feminine and delightfully graceful. It is displayed to 
the best advantage in her tailored frocks. the dresses in which 
the Parisienne delights Lo appear during the cool davs ol 
september. These gowns are unquestionably pring ess in 
eHeet. To give the gradual downward curve to the skirt. 
she has inserted a horsehair band under the hem. just as the 
dressmakers did fifteen or twenty years ago. 

Jenny as at Paquin’s, is centering her interest in the skirt. 
and like this house is featuring facings of contrasting materials 
and colours. A skirt of purple velvet she faces with mauve 
satin, out of which the casague was fashioned, and one of 
smoke grey velvet with lemon skin tinted bengaline. Jenny. 
Low, loves the glitter of gold braid, though the other houses 
have dismissed all evidences of the militaire. She has com- 
bined it with fur in the trimming of her latest chiffon blouse. 
The sleeves of this waist taper to the wrist where they are 
very tight and are finished with three bands of the braid to 
Serve as cults. 

At Jeanne Laavin’s the vendeuse brought to me a gown in 
ue auking from the workroom as the first herald of autumn. 

ivpey 
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frock. 


velvet. 


Just the coat to wear over the princess 
Ot serge moufflonne with a curious 
draped effect revealing a satin lining match- 
ing in colour the deep collar and cutis of 
Black velvet and bird hat. 
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hats from Rawak 
For her tailored trocks, Paquin is launch- 
ing the princess line with close fitting girdle 
to define the waist-line. Over the crown of 
a navy blue satin sailor is twisted a bow of 


blue and white grosgrain ribbon 


It fultitled every demand of the Parisienne, for it was neutral 
in colour navy blue gabardine simple almost to the point 
of severity, and yet, oh, so chic and youthful. It derived its 
decoration \from the most unpretentious form of trimming, 
« raised stitching, accomplished by a tilling from underneath. 
Phe bodice had a narrow yoke of this stitching which was con 
tinued down the back in three rows on cach side of big black 
bone buttons that actually buttoned, for at this house hooks 
have been banished in favour of buttons. The sleeves had 
four smaller buttons which served a useful as well as orna- 
mental purpose, and three rows of the stitching. Each seam 
of the skirt was also outlined in three rows of the stitching. 
Braid is another form of trimming which finds favour here, 
and the ingenuity shown in devising ways and means of using 


it is most unusual. 

There is no question of the success of the redingote, but just 
how it is going to keep its hold and not be overwhelmed by its 
popularity is something of a problem to its sponsors. It ts 
the accepted style of coat in the three piece costume, more 
correctly speaking the two piece costume, for the tailleur this 
winter will be made up of coat and dress rather than coat, 
skirt and blouse. When the regulation tailored suit consisting 
of coat and skirt is desired, the jacket will only reach the 
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The tailleur for autumn has a circular To a frock of smoke grey velvet Jenny A clever Beer top-coat imported by Lam- Luxurious and yet simple is this «ed- 
skirt, a tighter fitting jacket with flar- adds a skirt facing. cuff lining and vest of son & Hubbard is of light blue vicuna toned ingote of blue velvet banded and cuffed 
ing skirt section, is bound in braid and lemon-skin coloured bengaline. The down with tan and with knapsack pocket in chinchilla and boasting one of the 
fastened with bone buttons. The latest Georgette white crépe de Chine sailor and scarf collar. The Burby satin turban newest and most becoming of the high 
Paris sailor has a parrot head as trimming. has mercury wings of mother-of-pearl. has a crépe rose and silk wheat cluster. collars. Here the full sleeve has arrived. 

twenty-six inch length. And these suits are being developed ) : than a day or two there at a time, for he is attached to the 
in gabardine, velours de laine and broadcloth, with velvet pe mtd General Gallieni’s Etat Major in Paris. 
as the prime favourite for the more claborate costumes. And And now just a word about hats, for it is the tip and the toe 
there promise to be many costumes in which velvet and broad- that catches the eye in Paris to-day. The choice is reduced 
cloth have been combined, the redingote being of the broad- Y } to the rule of three, for there are just three models which the 
cloth. authoritative milliners are showing, the wide-brimmed sailor, 

For Biarritz and Hendaye, the beach which has sprung up like | | the medium sized hat with drooping brim, and the tour- 
the proverbial mushroom, the Parisienne is ordering redingotes a 2 cornered shapes. The large sailor for which Georgette ls 
in white serge. Perhaps she will top them, as a clever French ~ renowned is placed almost straight upon the head. and 1s 
actress did the one she wore in the Bois a few days ago, with , <. very sparingly trimmed by a band of grosgrain ribbon or 4 
a sailor hat of bleu de horizon crépe and complete the get-up pI A \ scarf twisted around the crown and allowed to hang over the 
with a long cane of bamboo tasseled in tan-coloured silk. The {i ' | side. And she makes them of faille or crépe de Chin: and 
sailors in a bright currant hue make effective splashes of at r\ ; \ ¢ preferably in grey, for she is exerting all her influence to laun h 
colour on the beaches. 4 mT \ this shade. 

Another coat with which the owner expects to dot the land- / In direct contrast is Suzanne Talbot, who goes in ‘or the 
scape at Hendaye is of a very light weight, but shaggy. velours ! ’ picturesque and delights you with her large hats of drooping 
de laine in a bright scarlet shade and has a huge collar of the ) \ or irregular brim to be worn tilted very much to one side. 
natural opossum. It is at Hendaye, by the way, that Pierre | - Réboux, too, fancies the picture hat with drooping brim, but 
Loti has a home at the back of the bay overlooking the old | oe va eal 5 not of exaggerated size, though with her it is second in Im 
Spanish town of Fuentarabbia, but he is not able to spend more et ae ee portance to /a forme canotier. She is the sponsor for the gros 
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Callot’s latest suit of navy blue broad- 
cloth has the skirt of the coat set on in tube- 
fon, the apron hanging from the belt by like flutings. The bodice of the dress is 
bands of fur, while little balls of brown embroidered in braid and the skirt is 
ur dress up the extremely simple bodicey-r™plaited. Camille Roger hat of black velvet. 


Chéruit has a new version of the apron 
skirt in this model of gold-coloured chif- 


¢rain ribbon trimmings and has wreathed a new velvet model 

in large grosgrain roses laid flat around the crown. ‘To sum up os 
the hat problem in a word, it all depends on the line and the 
manner in which the shape is posed upon the head, for since 
even the barest attempt at decoration is, in many cases, done 
away with, the line is the only feature that remains. 

Despite the fact that larger hats, even for the morning, are 
predicted. the snug fitting toque has no rival with the Parisi- 
enne, and as I gazed at one of the prettiest of the Parisian 
actresses at the Sulon des Ilumoristes, | ceased to question its " 
power. Hers was a minuscule head covering of navy blue 
satin, trimmed with an ineh wide band of shell-pink satin 
ribbon. Camille Roger is one of the authorities in matters 
millinery, who never swerves in her loyalty to the toque and 
Is shoy ing a new shape with soft crown and upturned brim of 
plaited silk or satin or velvet. Her use of ostrich, both as an 


t izing to the brim and to wide-spread wings, is exceptionally 

Ingenious. 
And if you would select the newest veil, pick out one with 

squares, 


a thin, single mesh background showing a design 
Har rey Basar, Aueust, russ 


An unmistakable princess frock in brown 
broadcloth has been imported from Worth by 
J. M. Gidding & Co., brown velvet being used 
as trimming. Ostrich sweeps over the chiffon 
crown of the Marie Lowise picture hat. 


The wave of simplicity which has trans- 
formed the fashion world of Paris is con- 
clusively illustrated in this new evening 
frock from Beer of mauve taffeta and 
chiffon with the most modest of décolleté. 


disks, circles or chain-stitch run in by hand. Georgette 
invariably selects a Chantilly lace vetl, while Talbot prefers one 


f > with an intricate appliqué motif carried out in chain-stitch. 
- ~ \nd do you know how Palbot procures the designs she wishes? 
a Just before she launches her models tor the coming season, 


she goes to the fabricante of veils with quantities of designs 

sketched on papery and numerous small patches of velvet or 

of black paper whifh she proceeds to stick onto the plain mesh 

background as dictates. These veils are dropped 

over the faces of the mannikins and the patterns altered so 

: that the most original, startling and occasionally the most be- 
coming effects are pre 

And the toe is keeping pace with the tip these days, for it 

costs as much to shoe the Parisienne as it does to hat her. 

Perhans the most discreet and tasteful are the high Russian 

boots of dull navy blue glove kid. There are also half shoes, as 

Hellstern calls them, of this kid. His most successful half shoe 

has been christened “75,"’ and has the lower part of patent 

leather and the. upper of black antelope perforated to show 

the white antelope lining. And they are as light as a feather. 
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Les Modes 


Though unmistakably French in design and in drawing, there are many new fea- 
tures introduced in this collection of sketches which even an amateur could adapt 
with success. Take, for instance, the French interpretation of the “comfy” middy 
blouse. Erté shows a new version of it in the blouse F by adding pockets, not un- 
like the pockets attached to the linen blouse on figure A, and in the loose, generous 
collar. A very new sleeve movement is pictured in the white linen blouse E. 
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A girdle, sleeves and collar of lace can do wonders with last summer's frock, it 
they have the knowing little air of these accessories as shown in figure D. Even the 
hat has its frill of lace, rosebud garden and line of black. Gauntlet sleeves, similar 
to those cuffed in striped satin, in figure B, will give a new date-line to the black 
satin gown of last season. Blouse C is just the mode! for the girl who revels in 
the comfort of the slip-on middy, but longs for the “something different.” 
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Les Modes creeéees 


Erté has great faith in the future of plaitings and uses them generously in these 
designs. In figure H there is a plaited linen pelerine serving as a bodice and to it 
has been added one of the new collars in black and white striped silk, and very long 
sleeves, buttoned to the elbow and strapped at the wrist. Again in figure G the 
bodice and underskirt are of the plaited white linen. Would you recognize the sailor 
blouse in the 1915 modification of figure L? 

Harper's Bazar. An gust, 1015 


In many women's minds the foulard gown has only its utility to recommend it, 
but in figure M it has a distinct individuality, largely derived from the unusual 
sleeve movement. Very casual is the overblouse of the plain silk. The same vague 
outline distinguishes the jacket-like blouse of plaited linen which is dropped over a 
vetement of white crépe in figure J. Merely a striped or checked silk sash, 
as in figure K. or a curious collar, will transform many a simple trock. 
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| Here is the Parisienne at this moment on her 
head a Georgette toque of white crépe wreathed 
oe in birds, while her eyes peep over a bushy ruche of To be a la mode, when dés- 
.- box plaited lingerie ruffles which riprle down the habillé, your “undieS” must be 
ac front of the muslin blouse. very short —eight inches above 
tira the knee for a chemise says 


Callot’s corsetiére of shell 
pink or pinkish mauve silk, 
and finished with 4a jour em- 
broidery or hemstitching, noth- 
ing more. Iwo straight pieces 
of silk joined Aj jour under the 
arm, plaited in the front, and 
bound with ribbon—voila a 


chemise. 


It's the silhouette of the modish Paris- 
ienne sketched at the Opéra Comique—a 
hat of black faille with nickel buckle, a 
severely plain cream satin blouse ruched 
in lace, with collar hiding the mouth and 


very full sleeves, and a green taffeta bag 


beaded in Louis XVI. design. 


Caught at the Café de Paris when she was wear- 
ing a Louis Philippe hat in black taille, the ribbon 
drawn through a nickel buckle, and a high stock of 
stitt white linen and black grosgrain ribbon tied 


in a saucy bow. 


It’s the brim that droops now in the Réboux hat 


>are of black velvet, as if weighted by the scarf drapery 
AVE you seen them, the new 


gloves ? The Woman Who 
Knows has discarded all her 
heavy gloves in favour of them 
because, as she explains, all the — = 
women in Paris have adopted \ 
the gauntlet gloves for the street. And 
though they have a mannish air and sug 
gest more strenuous sport than walking, 
they ure really good to look upon because 
they are made from heavy white dogskin 
and have cuffs that flare as boldly as good 
old Prince Hal's. And some models 
have a narrow ruching of white kid ' 
which outlines the flare of the cuffs. A 
And are you wearing your watch 
in the mode of the Parisienne? Then 
you have bought a longer chain, for l 
the chain of the hour reaches quite 
to the waist-line, that rounded 
waist-line which is the making of a pretty. 
slender, littke woman and the despair ol 
the ninety and nine. If you would learn 
of the charms of this waist-line to come, 


in pinkish mauve satin, and it casts its shadow over 
the pink chiffon blouse banded in black grosgrain 
ribbon. 


llarper’s Bazar, August, tors is 


vou should see Mile. Robinne, the fa- 
me vourite of the Comedie Francaise, as she 

— trips along the Bois. Her gown is sim- 

. Yes, they are here again, brought back by the plicity itself, a recent model in navy blue 

i full skirts. And Callot’s corsetitre is making them taffeta and chiffon, and it brings into Hellstern is shoeing the Parisienne in high black 

* very short, an inch above the knee, with points in play to the best possible advantage the patent leather boots laced on the inside and with 

) cy the back held by an elastic band and finished with new waist-line. Behold at the top of the bias band top hiding the snap buttons, or in the 
. a jour embroidery. cuff, her jewelled watch. half shoes with elastic vamp and fringed leather flac. 
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Every Mother 
Every © 


To find clothes that have the charm of individuality, and yet 
are simple and youthful, is the aim of every mother who ap- 
preciates the psychology of dress. Here are exclusive designs. 


When it is not desirable It is dressy enough for an 


to have the entire dress of a afternoon frock and yet suf- 


woolen material, a com- ficiently simple in design 


\* 
\ 


promise may be success- \ to serve as an inspiration i> 
“ fully accomplished by mak- \ for the school dress. Its 3 
; ing the skirt and harness of = frst claim to attention lies < 
7 a plaid woolen fabric and : / in the buttonhole trimming é 
the guimpe of a sheerer - ; hy which may be carried out in 4 
goods. The curious little bright coloured worsteds 
collar is embroidered in or and its second in the 
colours to match the plaid. _ quaintness of the design. 


The school coat of the lit- 
tle girl may be of velours 


She might have been one of Kate Green- 
away’'s adorable youngsters, but instead she ‘V } 
is a very modern girlie in her best coat of Ww ( 
broadcloth with collar and cuffs of seal or 


de laine with generous col- 


lar and cutis of beaver. 


The skirt sectio ins its 
ful = gems moleskin. There is a generous amount of >» 
u rg oe = box plaits fulness in the skirt section and the double 
is att. - ni 
; and is attached at the nor capes supply the picturesque finish a 


mal waist-line. It is snugly 
fastened in double- 
breasted tashion with four 


It was the costume of a little peasant girl 
in the north of Europe which furnished the 
designer of this gown with her inspira- 


large bone buttons. 


tion, and it is very adaptable as a school- 


room dress for the small American girl 


when developed in serge and bright col- 
oured embroidery and buttons. 


aors 


HEN the small girl goes to school for 
the first time, she generally wears 
the same little wash dresses, she has 
been wearing to romp in the nursery, 
but her older sister will require some 
cloth frocks as the school year pro- 

gresses. Because the schoolrooms are very well 

heated, some mothers prefer the cloth dresses to be 
worn with lingerie guimpes, and there is much to be 
said in favour of this reasoning. 

The first requisite for the school dress—and in 
fact for every frock the little girl wears—is extreme 
simplicity, but this need not tend toward monotony, 
for there are almost as many ways of giving “the 
touch that is different’’ to the dresses of children as 
to those of the grown ups. Take, for instance, the 
quaint little clerical collar which distinguishes the 
dress at the top of the page at the left, or such a 
simple device as buttonhole trimming for the gown 
opposite to it. Nothing could be simpler, but either 
lifts the dress out of the commonplace immediately, 
and yet there is nothing so different that the child 
is embarrassed—and how many tender little hearts 


Even the schoolgirl longs for a coat-dress, 
and in its simplified form it has much to recom- 
mend it for her usage. In this design a plaid or 
check has been combined with the plain mate- 
rial, the latter serving as the tunic, strapped 
and pocketed, and as the cape-like collar 
Strapped to the tunic. 

Harper's Bazar, August, 


Comfort and practicality are essential in the 
suit which the young girl wears to school. And 
there is the maximum of comfort in the plaited 
skirt, which may or may not have a yoke. The 
jacket is loosely belted at the waist-line, with 
just a suggestion of trimming in the braiding of 
the collar and cuffs. 


49 


have bled because mother insisted on dressing her 
girlie in an “‘individualistic”’ style. 

Though skirts have never been ridiculously nar- 
row in children’s dresses, yet there is much more 
fulness in the new models. And this is even more 
noticeable in the skirt sections of the coats where it 
appears in box plaits. And the huge collars, they 
too are a miniature edition of mother’s! 
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Pin-Money Frocks 


Vou r 


Materials for the school- 
girl's tailored suit of serge or 
velours may be procured for a 
$21.50, and the suit made to the 
measurements of the individ- 
ual may be purchased for $40.90. 


The evening frock requires 2'. yards of 
taffeta for drop skirt ($3.75), 4“, yards of 
chiffon ($4.50), 7'» yards of taffeta ($11.25), 
yards of shadow lace (57 cents), tafleta 
for sash ($.50), and ingidentals ($6.00), 
making a total of $26.57. Made to order 
$50.00. 


ONG before the trees welcome the au- 
tumn with their bright coloured dresses, 
before even the tang in the air stirs the 
ambition; the mother, with the wisdom 
born of experience, is preparing a wardrobe 
for her girl who is going away to school 

or college. Well she knows that once the s hool 
session has begun, her daughter will have no time 
or thoughts to expend on the clothes problem. She 
must have the right ciothes hanging in her closet 
ready to slip into at a minute’s notice. 

The situation of the school or college will, to 
a certain extent, govern the sclection of this w ard- 
robe, but there are fundamentals which must) be 
included in every wardrobe, whether it is intended 
for the girl who is to attend school in or near a 
large city, or for the student at an establishment. in 
the country. And many of the clothes can be mack 
at home i a competent dressmaker is presiding 
over the sewing room, but she must have at the tp 
of her tingers a little of that magic which gives to 
a creation the indescribable something we call style, 
and takes away from it the hall-mark of the home 
dressmaker. We hope we can supply some of this 
“know how.” 

good-looking tailored suit is the best friend of 

the schoolgirl, and she cannot pass it by. It should 
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Although this department ts in- 
tended primarily as a first aid to 
own dressmaker, 
Bazar will have the models made to 
the measurements of the individual 
for the prices quoted. 
dress all inquiries to Pin-Money 
rocks department. 


Ilarper’s 


Kindly ad- 


\ This negligée in crépe de 
if Chine requires 5 yards ($7.50), # 
r and in cashmere 5 yards ($5.00), ? 
and $1.00 for satin and em- 


broidery silk. Made to order 
in silk $25.00, and in cashmere 


$21.00. 


be simple, almost severe in line, but fashioned from 
a good, strong material which will resist the strains 
of hard wear and strenuous usage. The skirt will 
be short and wide, perhaps plaited or cut circular 
to hang from a yoke, or even gored, but nine times 
out of ten it will be quite plain. <A tall girl with a 
developed figure will undoubtedly prefer the long 
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A blouse of crépe de Chine, 
machine hemstitched and hand 
embroidered, requires 2 yardsof 
silk ($3.00) and incidentals 
amounting to $1.15. Made to 
order $12.00. 


This blouse in crépe de Chine 
requires 3 yards ($4.50) and 
incidentals amounting to $1.40. 
In handkerchief linen the ma- 
terials would cost $4.40. Made 
to order in silk $12.00, and io 

linen $8.00. 


» 
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coat on the redingote order, but her companions 
with slighter, more lithe figures would be more likely 
to select a straight, boxy type of jacket built on the 
lines of the coat shown in the sketch. The waist- 
line will be detined, either by a belt or corded orna- 
ments giving the effect of a belt. There should be 
pockets for comfort and a high collar. And if 
any trimming is desired, let it be ‘braiding or just 
a suspicion of embroidery. ‘Though serge and gabar- 
cline can alway be depended Upon Lo Wear, 
the suits of velours are a little newer, and a very good 


quality of velours may be purchased lor 53.00 a 
vard. 

Another fundamental of the wardrobe is the top- 
coat. This may be made of any material which 


will withstand all the onslaughts of the weather. 
On this account the heavy, soft, light weight English 
cloths in plaids and checks are very much in d 
mand, also the silky zibellines and the shaggy v 
lours. And there is quite a new material, which h 
won the hearts of the few-girls who have worn 1 
and this is the wool Jersey. A novel idea, and or 
with a practical backing, is a lining of cordur 
in some contrasting colour. The high collar | 
toned snugly to the throat and the straps at th 
Wrist are comfort-giving features which should ! 
be overlooked. 
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Chine 


Blouse in crépe de 
with hand tucks and machine 
hemstitching. Materials in silk y 
cost $5.50, and the blouse made a, 
to order $11.00. In handker- 
chief linen the materials amoynt yd 
to $4.00, and the blouse sells | x 
Blouse of crépe de Chine or 
taffeta to complele the suit 
(lower sketch) sells for $12.00. 4 q' 
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The school dress in serge 
requires 4'. yards of serge 
($9.00), 1°, yards of China silk as 
for waist lining ($1.13), hand- 


kerchief linen (43 cents), and 
. incidentals $1.13, making the 
materials amount to$11.69. The 
gown made to order costs $35.00. 


It is never a good plan to wear in the house the 
costume you wear on the street, and the schoolgirl 
who wears the skirt of her suit to the tlass-rodm will 
discover some day that although her coat may be 
in good condition she is minus a skirt. This difli- 
culty may be remedied to a certain extent by having 
two skirts of the coat material, but een when this 
precaution has been taken it is advisable to prepare 
lor the schoolgirl at least one cloth dress for the 
ler Lure-room. 

__ For this dress, serge or its sister gabardine is the 
ideal choice. The original of the school frock shown 
in the sketch is of navy blue serge embroidered in 
dull red worsteds. The belt is of dull red cloth. 
Blue taffeta scalloped in the worsted may be used 
for the vest. the panel in the back and the cuffs, 
but the serge would be more serviceable and would 
look quite as well. It is not necessary to purchase 
tapestry-wool for the embroidery, as this is expen- 
sive and rather difficult to find, for Scotch yarn is 
quite as effective. Twenty-five cents worth of the 
latter will be sufficient for a large amount of em- 
broidery. By all means make two sets of the collar 
and cuffs and attach them by snappers to the frock, 
so that only a few minutes’ time is required to ad- 
Just them neatly when they come from the laundry. 

At practically all of the boarding-schools and 
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colleges, the girls are expected to change their dress 
for dinner. And though it is possible to wear any 
of the summer frocks, it is advisable to add to the 
wardrobe at least one pretty new silk frock. It may 
be developed in faille or taffeta, as the frock in the 
sketch, and would be partie ularly good-looking 
if the skirt panel and kimono sleeves were fashioned 
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The top-coat is a necessity for the school- 
girl and may be fashioned from any of 
weather-resisting clothes. A new idea isthe 


J . lining of corduroy in a contrasting colour. 


a This garment may be purchased, made to 
measurements of the individual, for $35.00. 


The silk dress for dinner in faille requires 
7 yards of the silk ($21.00), yard of 
organdie (50 cents), and belting, button- 
moulds, etc., (50 cents), making the mate- 
rials cost $22.00. The gown made to the 
measurements of the individual costs $45.00. 


from silk in a lighter shade, the same shade being 
used for the lining of the sash. The buttons, too, 
might be made of the lighter silk and embroidered 
in floss matching the foundation silk. And here, 
also, the organdie collar and cuffs should be attached 
by snappers. \ taupe and gold colour could be 
combined with most artistic results and materials 
for such a gown could be procured for $22.00, al- 
lowing seven yards of faille at $3.00 a yard. 

There are always entertainments during the school 
year which demand evening dress and the school- 
girl should be supplied with at least one up to date 
evening frock. The trock reproduced on the Op- 
posite page has a full skirt of chiffon held out by 
the bands and plaitings of taffeta and is dropped 
over a flesh pink taffeta petticoat. As practi ally 
all evening gowns are made over these petticoats, 
it would be a good idea to hang this from a separate 
band so that it might be worn with other frocks. 
A wire should be inserted under each band at the 
edge of the plaitings. Three breadths of the chiffon 
will make the skirt, and the hem should be deep 
enough to meet the lower taffeta band. If it ts 
possible to match the taffeta to ribbon, the latter 
may be used for the plaitings, and thirty yards will 
be required. Otherwise three and a half yards of 
the taffeta should be cut into strips four inches wide. 
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Things from the shops recommended by Harper's Bazar. 


Bazar 


Shopping Service 


We will do all of your shopping and charge nothing for the 


service. Address Jane Jarvis, Director, Harper's Bazar Shopping Service, 119 West 40th St., New York City, New York. 


A little smocking adds the 
touch of “something different” 
to the school dress of blue serge 
sold by B. Altman & Co. tor 
$9.75. The detachable vest of 
white piqué fastens with pearl 
buttons and there is a deep belt 
of serge. The sizes range from 
ten to sixteen years. 


This dress of taffeta and 
serge is ideal for the first cool 
days. The skirt of taffeta is 
banded in serge and the bodice 
has an overblouse of the serge 
trimmed with black bone but- 
tons. In navy blue or black, it 
costs $19.75 at Stern Brothers. 


When the tang of autumn is 
in the air the gown of serge and 
taffeta with satin stripe will 
solve the clothes problem. The 
lower section of the skirt is of 
serge and the upper of taffeta, 
and there is an overbodice of 
serge. Bonwit Teller & Co. 
sells it for $19.50. 


N days gone by the month 
of August was in many 
homes given up to the 
wearisome preparation of school wardrobes, 
but fortunately this is no longer necessary. 
Designers and artists, as well as practical mer- 

chandisers, have reduced the making of children’s 
and misses’ clothes to a science, giving us many 
interpretations of simplicity and youthful charm 
combined with practicality. Since the schoolgirl 
is seldom careful of her clothes, the best devices 
for keeping them fresh and dainty—detachable 
guimpes and collars, et cetera—have been embodied 
in these special frocks. 

It has always been difficult to dress the half grown 
girl—the flapper. Children’s dresses were made in 
sizes from six to fourteen years, so the young girl 
was dressed either like her six year old sister, with 
the skirt lengthened and waist-line raised. or like 
her mother. But now, happily, all this is changed, 
even the great couturiers design frocks for the flapper 
and to-day her clothes have the youthful style that 
she requires and all the chic touches that are her 
Jelight. 

The dress for the young girl from Bonwit Teller 
and Company on page fifty-three priced sixteen dol- 
lars and fifty cents, is the best example of this type 
that I could find. The clever specialist, whose 
business it is to design clothes for the flapper, tells 
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When the summer 
wardrobe begins to look 
shabby a gown of taffeta 
will help owt. This 
navy blue taffeta frock 

. at B. Altman & Co. has 
sleeves of chiffon and 
an unusually full skirt 
with patch pockets. 
There is a collar. of 
white crépe and the 
price is $25.00. 


me that this is one of the best schoolgirl frocks that 
she has-ever shown. It is a three piece dress—the 
kilted skirt of a fine, but substantial, navy blue 
l'rench serge that is guaranteed to stand any amount 
of hard wear, and the blouse of a soft twilled silk, 
used because of its excellent wearing qualities. 
The skirt is made detachable so that a white wash 
blouse may be worn with it when desired. The 
smartly cut serge bolero is finished with silk braid, 
and the little white overcollar of embroidered ba- 
tiste fastens with a slender black cord finished with 
long oval buttons that simulate jade. 

For the older girl three exceptionally good models, 
which I have chosen because they fill so many re- 
quirements in the early autumn wardrobe, are 
sketched on this page and the one opposite. To the 
wise women of small stature who shop in the 
“misses department” because of the good values 
to be found there, I can also recommend these three 
designs as being entirely suitable. The frock on 
this page is a combination of serge and that lovely 
new-old taffeta that is cross-barred with a satin 
stripe like the rich looking silks in the frocks that 
our great-grandmothers wore. The upper part of 
the skirt, the sleeves and the underbodice are of 
the cross-barred taffeta, while the knee-deep cir- 
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A cheery little dress for the 
school-room is of dark wool 
plaid, blue predominating. 
There is a detachable collar of 
white piqué and the dress fast- 
ens with red China buttons. It 
comes in sizes for ten to sixteen 
years and sells at B. Altman & 
& Co. for $10.25. 


It is a modified middy suit 
and just the costume for au- 
tumn. It comes in checked vel- 
ours in the neutral shades of 
tan, brown, blue, black, or 
green checked in white. The 
coat is lined with peau de cygne 
and the suit can be bought at 
Bonwit Teller & Co. for $29.50. 


The sweater is the delight of 
every schoolgirl and many 
grown ups long out of the 
school-room. This light weight 
Shetland sweater with detach- 
able sash comes from Stern 
Brothers and costs $5.95. The 
colours are rose, Copenhagen 
blue, faun, lavender and white. 


cular piece at the bottom of the 
skirt and the little overbodice 
are of serge. A band of white 
bengaline gives a becoming touch to the close-fitting 
high collar of dark silk. The frock is unusually good 
value at nineteen dollars and fifty cents and comes 
in sizes up to, and including, thirty-six. 

The one piece coat-dress on the next page, an- 
other combination of navy blue serge and satin 
striped taffeta, is an excellent frock to buy for street 
wear and may be worn with furs late into the autumn. 
It has a princess back and the front is cut to give 
the effect of a slightly flaring jacket loosely belted 
at the sides. The collar and crushed girdle are of 
taffeta, and the wide bell sleeves of taffeta are 
banded with serge. <A fine white organdie vest and 
unusual blue buttons, rimmed with white, complete 
an up-to-the-minute frock which sells for twenty- 
nine dollars and fifty cents. 

When I saw the trig little tailored dress that 
I am also showing on the following page, I could 
scarcely believe that it cost only eighteen dollars 
and fifty cents. Of navy blue serge with sleeves and 
sash of black satin and a rolling collar of embroid 
ered white organdie, it combines smartness and prac- 
ticability. The gay little tie is of red and blue 
striped moire ribbon. 

The new evening frocks designed especially for 
the schoolgirl are so numerous and so beautiful 
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A practical suit which 
will give the schoolgirl hard 
wear is of whipcord or gab- 
ardine with convertible col- 
lar, the points faced with 
chamois - coloured broad- 
cloth. In navy blue, brown, 
black, dark green and 
mouse colours, it sells for 
$29.50 at Bonwit Teller 
& Co. 


It is difficult to find a 
hygienic, well-designed 
corset for the growing 
girl. Here is one of 
coutil, batiste or any 
fancy material, slightly 
boned and lace trim- 
med, which sells for 
$2.89 at R. H. Macy & 
Co. Sizes range from 
22 to 26 inch waist 
measurement. 


The girl who is going away to school demands a 
well cut, practical suit of a material which will with- 
stand hard usage. This model in a tweed mixture 
or a navy blue or black serge is priced $23.50 at 
Stern Brothers. The coat is lined with peau de 
cynge. 


B. Altman & Co. has a trig tailored dress of navy 
blue serge which is priced $18.50. This has sleeves 
and a sash of black satin, a rolling collar of em- 
broidered white organdie and a tiz of striped moire 
arranged in a novel manner. 


that when it comes to choosing the best 


one of all, they constitute an embarrass- 

ment of riches. I finally decided, how- 

ever, upon an old-time ruffled one, for what’ would 
a young girl's wardrobe be without a fluffy dancing 
frock! It is of soft pink taffeta, with the skirt 
composed entirely of billowy flounces from waist 
to hem. The cleverly made bodice fits the waist 
snugly and ends in points which overlay the top- 
most flounce of the skirt. The fichu of white silk 
net fastens low at the neck with a bow of dull blue 
velvet, and a bit of twisted velvet ribbon of the 
same shade defines the waist. The gown, in all the 
desirable evening shades, costs twenty-nine dollars 
and fifty cents. 

To replenish the wardrobe that the summer has 
depleted, B. Altman and: Company shows the frock 
of navy blue taffeta sketched on page fifty-two. For 
general wear or for afternoons, the young girl will 
hind this an excellent model. The chiffon sleeves 
have deep taffeta cuffs, and the collar is of white 
crepe. The circular skirt is unusually full even at 
this time of full skirts. The price of this dress is 
twenty-five dollars. 

'wo of the season’s best-liked school frocks for 
the girl from ten to sixteen years are sketched on 
page hilty-two. A surplice waist, hand-smocked at 
the shoulders, is shown in the blue serge dress at the 
upper left of the page. The waist, closing over a fine 
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white piqué vest, is fastened with pearl buttons. The 
low, wide belt makes the frock becoming to almost 
all girlish figures. Nine dollars and seventy-five 
cents is the unusual price for this pretty, well-made 
garment. The second frock is of a soft wool plaid 
with blue predominating. Red China buttons 
fasten the front, and the dainty piqué collar is 
detachable. It is priced ten dollars and twenty- 
five cents. 

The dithiculty of finding a good corset espe ially 
designed to meet the requirements of the unde 
veloped figure is solved in the young girl's corset 
shown at the top of this page. Made of batiste, 
it is lightly boned to give the desired support and 
is trimmed with lace. The price, two dollars and 
eighty-nine cents, is remarkable, considering the 
care that is necessarily given to its making. 

A new nightgown for the schoolgirl’s wardrobe 
sketched above, is of dainty flowered crépe, trimmed 
with feather-stitching and Valenciennes lace. It 
sells for ninety-four cents. 

No school wardrobe is complete without its 
sweater, and on the opposite page is a light-weight 
Shetland sweater which will be found both durable 
and practical. It comes in a number of pretty 
colours, rose, Copenhagen, corn, lavender and white, 
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For the early school days fs 2 al 
there is a three-piece navy 
blue flapper costume ol 2 ¢ 2, | 
heavy-weight French serge 
which Bonwit Teller & Co. oe 
is selling for $16.50. The Pe . 
jacket is bound in a fine 
silk braid and the blouse i; 
of red and blue tartan 
plaid silk. By 


It's a very pretty, 

_ dainty little night robe 

ot though it only costs 94 
\\ cents at R. H. Macy & 
| ' Co It is fashioned 

| after a design of Paul 
Poiret’s and is trimmed 

~ with feather-stitching 


and Valenciennes lace. 
Ga. 


The new dancing frock at B. Altman & Co. is of 
pale pink taffeta, or may be ordered in any light 
evening shade. The corsage has a fichu of white 
silk net and there are tiny puffed sleeves edged in 
flowers. The orice is $29.50. 


The coat-dress which will be welcomed at the 
first suggestion of autumn is >of serge and satin 
striped taffeta with princess bac«. The jacket has 
a girdle and collar of silk, a vest of white organdie 
and bell sleeves banded in serge. Price $29.50 at 
Bonwit Teller & Co. 


and in sizes from thirty-six to forty-four. 
The price is five dollars and ninety-five cents. 
Three of the best early autumn suits yet shown 
in the shops are sketched here. From Bonwit 
Teller and Company comes a suit of. whipcord 
gabardine that has all the slenderness and grace 
of long lines with the dash of the flaring skirt and 
coat. The high pointed collar, which may be worn 
open if preferred, is faced with chamois-coloured 
broadcloth. This suit in navy blue, seal brown, 
black, dark green or field-mouse—a soft taupe 
brown that promises to be popular—well tailored 
and interlined sells for twenty-nine dollars and fifty 
cents. The middy suit on the opposite page is 
of checked velours in soft neutral tones of tan, brown, 
blue or green with white, or of black and white. 
The coat fastens diagonally across the front to 
give the middy effect. From Stern Brothers comes 
the suit of tweed or serge on this page for 
travelling and outing wear. It is cut on Norfolk 
lines, and the collar may be worn high or low. 
Deep pockets in the skirt correspond with those 
in the coat. Selling for twenty-three dollars and 
fifty cents, the suit is of exceedingly good value. 
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“anyone 


Come Out 


Mrs. Falkener interrupted him. 

“What is the name of the boy in the cor- 
ner?”’ she asked. 

At this, a round-faced lad of perhaps eigh- 
teen sprang forward. The most striking 
items of his costume were a red neckerchief 
and a green baize apron and leggings, giving 
to his appearance a slight flavour of a horse 
boy in an illustration to Dickens. 

I, Ma‘am,” he said, with a strong cockney 
accent, “am the Useful Boy, as they say in 
the States. 

* He's very good at doing boots. " said Reed 
** Boots,”’ cried the boy, and kissing his hand 
he waved it in the air with a Re sture we have 
been accustomed to think of as continental 
rather than British, “a oa particularly 
a riding boot, is to me— 2 

‘What is your name?” Mrs. Falkener asked, 
and this time the severity of her manner was 
unmistakable. 


iv DID NOT, however, dampen the en- 
thus siasm of the last C1 andidate. 

My name, Ma’‘am,” he replied, 
Brindbebury. 

* Brindle bury?” 

“Pronounced ‘Brinber’—the old Sussex 
name with which, Ma’am, I have no doubt 
you, as a student of history ——”’ 

Mrs. Falkener turned to Crane. 

think you willh: ivetrouble with that boy,’ 
she said. “* He is inclined to be impertinent.’ 

Cc rahe looked at the bo ove;r her head > and 


the boy, out of a pair of twinkling grev eyes, 
looked back. They both managed to look 
away again before a smile had been actually 


exchanged, but Crane found himself making 
use for the third time of his favourite formula: 

“Oh, I think Ull tind him a'l right.” 

Mrs. Falkener, remembering the pitiable 
weakness Of men, again “ aved her hand. 

“They may go now, ‘ she said to Reed, 
who hastily shepherded the four back again 
into the back office. When they were alone, 
she turned to Crane and said with the utmost 
convic tion: 

‘My dear Burton, 


none of those servants 


will do——except the butler, who appears to 
be a thoroughly competent person. But 
those young women —they may have been 


anything. Did you not that their 
nails had been manicured ? 
Crane stammered slightly, for the fact had 


not escaped him, in connection, at least, with 


observe 


one of the young women. 
‘Dont don’t cooks ever manicure their 
nails?*’ he said. “It seems rather a good 


idea to me.’ 


Reed, who was once more approaching, 
apy these last words. 
= he said, “you were spe aking of the 


manicuring of servants’ nails— 

Mrs. Falkener gave him a severe look. 

*] was advising Mr. Crane not to eng 
but the butler 

‘Indeed, how very interesting,” said Reed. 
‘Your judgment in the matter is very valu- 
able, Madame, I know, but perhaps you do 
not sufficientiy emphasize the dithculties of 
getting any servants at all in this part of the 
country. In fact, I could not undertake, if 
these are not engaged 

‘Well, I could,” said the lady. “I could 
telegraph to New York to my own intelligence 
office and have three really competent people 
here by to-morrow evening.” 

For a moment Reed looked profoundly 
distressed, and then he Went on: 

‘Exactly, L have no doubt, Madame. But 

what I was about to say was that I could not 
undertake to rent the Revelly house to a stati 
of unknown Northern servants. You see, 
these two young women have been pri ictically 
brought up in the household of Mrs. Crosslett- 
Billington—an old family friend of the 
Revellys—and they know they would take 
care of things in the way they are accustomed 
“a 
“Of course, of course, very natural,”” said 
Crane. “4 quite agree. I'm willing to give 
these people a chance. Of course, Mrs. 
Falkener, | don’t know as much about these 
things as you do, but it’s only for a few weeks, 
and as for their nails——’”’ 


‘Or I CAN explain that,” cried Reed; 
“in fact, I should have done so at the 
start. It’s an idiosyncrasy of Mr. Billing- 
ton’s. He insists that all the servants in the 
house should be manicured, particularly those 
who wait on table, or have anything to do 
with touching the food.” 

Mrs. Falkener compressed her lips till they 
were nothing but a seam in her face. 

“Humph!” she said again, and without 
another word she turned and swept out of the 
office. 

Left alone, the two men stood silent, with- 
out even looking at each other, and finally it 
was Crane who observed mildly: 

“Well, you know, they are a little queer 
in some ways——’ 

“Take my word for it,”’ said Reed, earnestly, 

‘you will make no mistake in engaging them 
lees that boy, but you can manage 
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(Continued from page 23) 


him. I have no doubt. As for the cook, you 
will be surprised. Her cooking is famous in 
three counties, I assure you. 

An instant later, the lease 
signed. 

When the motor was safely on its way back 
to Washington, Mrs. Falkener gave her com- 
panions on the back seat the benetit of her 
own impression. One was her daughter, 
a muscular, dark-eyed girl, who imagined that 


was duly 


she -had thoroughly emancipated — herself 
from her mother’s dominance because she 
had established a different theld interest. 


She loved oul of door sport of a’l kinds, pur- 
ticularly hunting, and was as keen and com- 
petent about them as her mother was about 
household management. The two respected 
each other's abilities, and managed to lead 
an affectionate life in common. 

The man on the back seat was Solon Tucker 
—Crane’s lawyer, by inheritance rather than 
by choice. He was a thin, erect man, with 
a narrow head and that expression of mouth 
at once hard and subtle that the Law writes 
on so many men’s faces. His mind was ex- 
cellently clear, his manner reserved, and his 
invariable presupposition that all human 
beings except himself were likely to make 
fools of themselves. He had, however, im- 
mense respect for Mrs. Falkener’s opinions 
on any subject except law—on which he re- 
spected nobody's opinions but his own, least 
of all those of judges; and he believed that 
nothing would so effectively lighten his own 
responsibilities in regard to Crane as to marry 
him to Mrs. Falkener’s daughter, an idea in 
whic h Mrs. Falkener cordially agreed. 

“You must make a point of staying with 
him, Solon,” she was now murmuring into that 
gentleman's rather large ear, “if, as I fear, 
he actually takes this house. You have never 
seen such an extraordinary group of servants 
except the butler. Do you suppose it could 
be a plot, a blackmailing scheme of some sort? 
The cook— Well, my dear Solon, a pocket 
Venus, a stage ingénue, with manicured nails! 
He was determined to engage her from the 
first. It seems very unsafe to me.- A bach- 
elor of Burton's means. You must stay by 
him, Solon. In fact,” she added, “I think we 
had better both stay with him. Poor boy, he 
has no idea of taking care of himself.’ 

“He can be very obstinate,” said his lawyer. 


“But I fancy you exaggerate the dangers. 
You are unaccustomed to any but the very 
highest type of English servant. They are 


probably nothing worse than incompetent. 

“Wait till you see the cook! answered 
Mrs. Falkener portentously. 

Tucker looked away over the 
landscape. 

‘Dear me, 
a mountain she 
every one exaggerates— 
minds!” 

In Tucker's opinion all trained minds were 


legal. 


he thought to himself. 
makes of a mole-hill! 
“except 


llow 
trained 


N THE following Monday, late in the 
afternoon, the old Revelly house was 
awaiting its new master. Already hunters, 


two-wheeled carts, an extra motor, 
to say nothing of grooms, stable-boys, and 
a tremendous head coachman, had arrived 
and were making the stable yards resound as 
they had not done for seventy years. But 
they had nothing to do with the household 
staff. They were all to be boarded by the 
couchman’s wife who was installed in the 
gardene rs cottae 

The house, with its tall pillared portico 
and flat roofed wings, lost its shabby air as 
the afternoon light grew dimmer, and by six 
o'clock, when Crane's motor drew up before 
the door, it presented nothing but a dignitied 
and spacious mass to his admiring eyes 

- pao but Tucker was with him. He had 
had some difficulty in “re the pressing 
desire of the two Falkener ladies to be with 
him at the start and help Fg as they put it, 
“get eve zythin: rinorder.” He had displayed 
however, a firmness that they had not ex- 
pected. He had been more embarrassed than 
he cared to remember by Mrs. Falkener’s 
assistance in the real estate office, and he de- 
cided to begin his new housekeeping without 
her advice. He would, indeed, have dis- 
pensed with the companionship even of 
Tucker for a day or two, but that would have 
been impossible without a direct refusal, and 
Burton was unwilling to hurt the feelings of 
so true and loyel a friend, not only of his 
own but of his father before him. 

The dignified butler and the irrepressible 
boy, Brindlebury, ran down the steps to meet 
them, and certainly they had no reason to 
complain of their treatment; bags were 
carried up and unstrapped, baths drawn, 
clothes laid out with the most praiseworthy 
promptness. 

Tucker had advocated a preliminary tour 
of inspec tion. 

“It is most important,” he murmured to 
Crane, “to give these people the idea from the 
start that you cannot be deceived or imposed 
upon.” But Crane refused even to consider 


ponies, 


‘What. 


such questions until he had had a bath and 
cinner. 

The plan of the old house was very simple. 
On the right of the front door was the draw 
ing-room, on the left a small library and 
room which had evidently been used as an 
office. The stairs went up in the centre, 
shallow and broad, winding about a square 
well, The dining-room ran across the back 
of the house. 

When Tucker came down dressed for dinner, 
he found Crane was ahead of him. He was 
standing in the drawing-room bending so 
intently over something onatablethat Tucker, 
who was not entirely without curiosity, came 
and bent over it, and even the butler, 
who had come to announce dinner, craned his 
neck in that direction. 


Loo, 


T WAS a miniature set in an old-fashioned 
frame of gold and pearls. It represented 
a young woman in a mauve tulle ball dress, 
full in the skirt and cut off thee shoulders, as 


was the fashion in the days before the war. 
She wore a wreath of fuchsias, one of which 
trailing down just touched her bare shoulder, 


‘you 


‘Well, said Tucker contemptuously, 
don't consider that a work of art, do you? 

gurton remained as one entranced. 

“It reminds me of some one 1 know,” he 
answered. 

‘It is quite obviously a fancy picture,” 
replied Tucker, who was something of a con- 
noisseur. “Look at those upturned eyes, 
and that hand. Did you ever see a live 
woman with such a tiny hand? 

“Ves, once,”” said Crane, but his guest did 
not notice him. 

‘The sentimentality of the art of that 
period,” Tucker continued, “which is so 
plainly manifested in the poetry—-" 

‘Beg pardon, sir,’ said Smithfield, “‘the 
soup is served. 

Crane reluctantly tore himself. from the 
picture and sat down at table, and such ts 
the materialism of our day that he was evi- 
dently immediately compensated. 

By Jove,” he said, * what a capital purée!” 

Even Tucker, who, under Mrs. Falkener’s 
tuition, had intended to tind the food uneat- 
able, was obliged to confess its merits. 

“I say,” said Crane to Smithtield, “‘tell 
the cook, will you, that I never tasted such 
a soup-—not out of IP aris, or even in it.” 

‘She probably never heard of Paris,” 
put in Tucker. 

Smithtield bowed. 

‘| will explain your meaning to her, sir, 
he said 


INNER CONTINUED on the same high 


plane, ending with two perfect cups of 
coffee and calling ferth such culogies ffom 
Crane that. Tucker said finally, as they left 


the dining-room: 

‘Upon my word, Burt, I never knew you 
Ci red so much about eating.’ 

“TI love art, Tuck,” said the other, slapping 
his friend on the back. “IL appreciate per- 
fection. I worship genius.” 

Tucker began to feel sincerely distressed. 
Indeed he lay awake for hours, worrying. He 
had counted, from Mrs. Falkener’s descrip- 
tion, on finding the servants so incompetent 
that the house would be impossible. He had 
hoped that one dinner would have been enough 
to send Crane to the telegraph office of his 
own accord, summoning servants or the 
North. He had almost promised Mrs. Fall- 
ener that when she and her daughter arrived 
the next afternoon, they w ould find a new 
staff expected, if not actually installed.  In- 
stead he would have to greet her with the 
news that the pocket Venus with the polished 
nails “age turned out .to be a cordon bleu 
That is, if she were really doing the cooking. 
Perhaps this idea occurred to Tucker 
shortly before dawn—perhaps she was just 
pretending to cook; perhaps she had _ hired 
some excellent old black Mammy to do the 
real work. That should be easily discoverable. 

He determined to learn the truth; and on 
this resolution fell asleep. 

The consequence was that he came down 
to breakfast rather cross, and wouldn't even 
answer Crane, who was in the most genial 
temper, when he commented favourably on the 
omelette. In fact, he let it appear that this 
constant preoccupation with material details 
was distasteful to him. 

Crane, as he rose from the table, 
Smithtield: 

“Will you tell the cook I'd like to see her, 
he said. “I'm expecting some ladies to stay, 
this afternoon, and I want to make things 
comfort: ible for them. Be off, Tuck, there's 

a good fellow, if this sort of thing bores you.” 

But wild horses would not at that moment 
have dragged Tucker away, and he observed 
that he supposed there was no objection to his 
finishing his breakfast where he was. 

Smithfield coughed. 


turned to 


“[™ SURE I beg pardon, sir,”’ he said, 
but if you could tel! me what it is you 
want, I would tell the cook. She has a pe- 
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Kitchen! 


Jane-Ellen has, 
from a child: and, if you w -_ 
liberty. L believe it would be bes 
to intervie w her yourself.”’ 
Tucker looked up quickly. 
‘Why, what do you me an?”’ a 
**She is very timid ! sir, very ea 
by criticism—— 
* Good heavens, don't want 
her!’ cried Crane. “1 only wan 
how highly I think of her.’ 


culiar nature, 


has had 
T YOU nor 


ed Crane 
alles ted 


Lo CTiticize 
to tell her 


“In my opinion, Burton,”” Tucker begay 
when an incident occurred = that entirely 
changed the situation. ; 

A very large elderly grey cat walked 
into the room, with the step of one who has 
alw: iVvs been we loome, itl nal hing 


Tuc ker’ s chair as il it were a familiar place. 
he jumped suddenly upon his kne 
to purr in his face. 

Tucker, under the most favourable cir. 
cumstances, was not at his best in the early 
morning. Later in the day he might have 
borne such an occurrence with more calm. 
but before ten o¢ low k he wits like a man with 
out armour against such attacks. He sprang 
to his feet with an exclamation, and drove 
the cat ahead of him from the room, returning 
alone an instant later. 

“It is outrageous,” he —_ when he re. 
turned, “that our lives are to be rendered 
miserable by that filthy beast.” 

‘Sit down, Tuck,” said Burton, who Was 
talking about wines with the butler. “My 
life is not rendered in the least miserable. 
The champagne, Smithtield, ought to go 
on the ice— 

Tucker, however, could not distract his 
mind so quickly from the theught of the out- 
rage te which he nad! just been subjected 

“IT must really ask you, Burton,” he said, 

“before you go on with your orders, to insist 
that that animal be drowned, or at least sent 
out of the house——" 

“Oh, I beg, sir, that vou won't do that,” 
broke in Smithtield. “The cat belongs to 
the cook, and I really could not say, sir, what 
she mizht do, if the cat were put out of the 
house.” 

‘We seem to hear a vast amount about 
what this cook likes and doesn't like,” said 
Tucker, dribbling a little more hot milk 
into his half cup of coffee. “The house, I 


and began 


believe, is not run entirely for her conveni- 
ence. 

It is possible that Crane had a'ready been 
rendered slightly inimical to his friend's point 
of view, but he was saved the trouble of an- 
swering him, for at this moment the cook 
herself entered the room, in what no one 


present doubted for an instant was a towering 
rage. She was wearing a sky blue gingham 
dress, her eyes were shining frightfully, and 
her cheeks were very pink . 

At the sight of he Se all conversation died 
away. 

The butler approaching her, 
draw her aside, murmuring 
which she paid no attention. 

‘No, she said aloud, pulling her arm away 
from his restraining hand, ** 1 will not go away 
and leave it to you. I will not stay in any 
house where dumb animals ar ill-treated, 
least of all, my own dear cat.” 

It is, as most of us know to our cost, eas ~ief 
to be pompous than dignified when one feels 
oneself in the wrong. 

“Pooh,” said Tucker, “vour cat was not 
ill-treated. She had no business ‘in the din 
ing-room., 

He was kicked,” said the cook. 

“Come, my girl,” returned Tucker, “this 
is not the way to speak to your en ploy % 


attempted to 
something to 


And at this, with one of those complete 
changes of manner so disconcerting In the 
weaker sex, the cook turned to Crane, and 


said, with the most melting genticness 
‘'M SURE it was not you, sir. [I am sure 
you would not do such a 
will excuse me if 1 was disrespe: tful, but per- 
haps you know, if you have ever 
animal, how you feel to see it brut: th kicked 
downstairs.” 


‘Preposterous,” said Tucker, carefully 
indi ating ¢ that he was addressing ¢ rams 
alone. “This is all preposterous. Tell the 


woman to keep her cat where it belongs, and 
we'll have no more trouble.” 

“It hasn't troubled me, Tuck 
Crane cheerfully. “But I am « u 
know whether or not you did kick him 

“The question seems to be, do you allow 
your servants to be insolent or not? 

Crane turned to the cook. 

“Mr. Tucker seems unwilling to commit 
himself on the subject of the kick,’’ he ob- 


answ ered 
irious to 


served. “Have you any reason for supposing 

your cat was kicked? 
“Ves,” said Jane-Ellen. “The notse, the 

scuffle, the bad language, and the way W il- 


loughby ran into the kitchen with his t tail as 
big as a fox’s. He is notac at to make a fuss 
about nothing, I can tell you.” 
beg your pardon,” said Crane, 
(Continued on page 64) 
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SLOANE 


Interior Decorators. 
Furniture Makers. 


Floor Coverings » Fabrics. 


Fifth Avenue and Forty-Seventh St. 
New York. 
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“DRYAD” CANE FURNITURE has distinction 
of style and quality of workmanship only found where 
the sKilled craftsman and artist work hand in hand. 


The designs are original and have a quiet dignity 
not to be found in the many imitations now being 
offered as like “DRYAD.” 


Imported and sold exclusively by us in New York 
and vicinity. 


The genuine identified by this label— 
( DRYAD, FURNITURE 


LEICESTER ENGLAND 


Illustrated Catalogue, ‘‘The ‘DRYAD’ Cane Book,”’ mailed upon request. 
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THE 5 
11-YEAR. Goon) YEAR EXTRA 
TYPE Corp VIRTUES 
ata Cord Tire Evolution 


poe. From the first-type Cord Tire to the Good- 
— year is a very long advance. It has taken us 
ae II years to complete it. But the result is 
ie now a vast Cord Tire revival—a fast multi- 
a plying vogue. You can now secure all the 
4 Cord Tire’s virtues, without its faults, by 
demanding these Goodyear betterments. 


Long Obscurity 

Cord Tires were invented many years ago. At one 
time, through their super-comfort, they attained vast 
popularity. Then they dropped for some years into 
semi-obscurity. That was the original type. 

That relapse was due mainly to high cost per mile. 
The first-type Cord Tire gave about as much comfort, 
power-saving and resiliency as the Goodyear Cord Tire 
of today. But cost-per-mile confined that type largely 
to electric cars, where comfort and power-saving made 
them essential. 


Fighting the Fault 

The Goodyear Cord Tire is now 11 yearsold. For 
some years we also built them mainly for Electrics. 
Then we found ways to vast extra mileage, offsetting 
their extra cost. Now gasoline car owners by the 
thousands are adopting the Goodyear Cord Tire. Some 
leading car makers, including Packard and Franklin, 
will hereafter make them regular equipment. Most 
| makers of high-priced cars now supply them as extras. 
In six months the demand has multiplied at least 25 
times Over. 


Long-Life Extras 
| These are our chief improvements: 
| Goodyear Cord Tires now have from 6 to 10 cord 
| layers. Our 4 inch Cord Tire is 8-ply; our larger 
| sizes are 10-ply. That means extreme reinforcement. 
| They are vastly oversize. We increased the air 
| capacity by 30 per cent, which, by accepted formula, 
adds 75 per cent to the life. 


We gave them our No-Rim-Cut feature, which combats 
a major waste. For extra security we vulcanized 126 braided 


‘ae | piano wires into each tire base. To prevent skidding, we 

ae | offered the All-Weather tread, tough and double-thick, with 

ane. | resistless grips. Also, we retained the Ribbed tread, always 

| so popular with foreign makers. All these things were 

— ie added—all exclusive to Goodyears—without sacrificing one 
7 “g | iota of the virtues of Cord Tires. 


<4 This Type Will Stay 
ao Don't judge the Goodyear Cord Tire by what you know 
aS of others, past or present. This new-type Cord will stay. 
+ It has that wondrous comfort which won men to old types 
Tey It has all their shock-absorbing qualities, all of their power 
saving—every iota. And we've ended the first-type faults. 
rd Tires are essential on pneumatic-tired Electrics. 
They add 25 to 30 per cent to the mileage per charge. On 
any car, gasoline or electric, they mean amazing comfort. 
But get the Goodyear Cord Tire, for you want long en- 
durance, too. Goodyear costs no more than others. Most 
makers of cars, gasoline or electric, will supply them on re- 
quest. Any Goodyear dealer can get them. Any Goodyear 
branch—in 65 cities—will direct you to a stock. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., AKRON, O. 


Any eather Ribbed Tread 


read 
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her, as she will see all herfriends. ... Llhope 
so’... Good-bye.” 

My telephonic smile vanished. I added 
another to the list headed “ Enquiries,” and 
hurried up to the drawing-room. ‘The vases 
of flowers were ranged on the “tlower table,” 
tier upon tier, to be freshened and “done,” 
but there was no water. Evans, appearing 
tardily in answer to several rings, explained 
that it was “no use trying to get into the bath, 
Madam. Nurse and me have been waiting 
outside to fill our jugs for ever so!” 

I mounted to the bathroom and pounded 
on the unyielding door. 

“I do think you might hurry, Bingo,” 
I implored “You've been in the tub for 
hours, and we're all waiting to get in. Nurse 
can't attend to your mother and I can't do 
the flowers, cither, till you come out. It’s 
almost eleven o'clock!” 

A groan was my only answer. A pause, 
... and then—*Well, Pll have to grow 
a beard. That's all there is to it!” 

I tiptoed away. 

“He's out of his bath, he won't be long 
now,’ I explained to Evans. “You might 
fetch the water from the kitchen. I'll be down 
in a minute,” and I disappeared into the 
Invalid’s room, my “Good morning” having 
been unduly delayed. 

“Where on earth did you get that ridicu- 
lous parlour-maid?'* were the first words that 
greeted me from the sick bed “She ought 
to be wearing tights and dancing a hornpipe! 
| She looks a worse fool than the last, even!”’ 

“She is rather’ odd-looking,” I assented, 
remembering the doctor's instructions, ** but 
she’s only temporary. How are you this 
morning?” 

The Invalid presented a cheek for me to kiss. 

“Ask Nurse,” she said, indicating a patient 
figure engaged in heating some gruel at the 
hearth. “I think I'm dying, but she says 
she’s afraid not. There's Bingo out of 
the bath at last! . Do hurry and get the 
water, Nurse—there’s a good soul! I'm as 
black as a sweep and the doctor's due any 
minute! ... You are so slow! I do wish 
you'd spend less time manicuring your nails 
and attend to me instead of your cuticle. 
I’m really very ill, though nobody seems to 
think Then—the delayed bath being 
well under way-—*What'’s been happening 
| this morning? I never heard so many bells! 
No more fruit from that Miss Peterson, I 
hope! I told you last week to tell her I loathe 
pears, and she’s been bringing them every 
day since!” 

“That's why I can’t seem to tell her,” I 
began, but at a warning glance from the nurse 
1 hurriedly added, “Sir Edward Strancy has 
sent a lot more game and Lord Greenleaf 
telephoned to say that those last pheasants 
were from him. I do wish | knew somebody 
else to send them to. The larder looks like 
an aviary! 

The Invalid submitted to a change of pil 


lows, remarking comfortably, “Im glad I 
don't have to eat them up! How good every- 
body is! ... Higher, please—unless you 


want me to crack in two! By the way, 
Dodo and Margaret are coming up to town 
to-day to choose Margaret's Presentation 
gown, and | begged them to come here to 
early lunch. I didn’t think they'd mind its 
being rather out of heir way, and | do want 
to hear all about everytbing.”’ 


I SPRANG to my feet. “ Dodo” is the best 
housekeeper in London—the guest of kings! 
“Tolunch'!” Lecried, aghast. “But 

Phe Invalid closed her eyes wearily 

“}Iow you do jump about,” she murmured. 
“Do please sit quiet for a minute, if you can. 
... Yes, | know it’s not the best day,— 
your having let Cook and Burke go before 
breakfast like that,—but of course Dodo 
doesn't care what she eats. I told her you 
were responsible for the housekeeping now, 
and she said she would expect just a pick-up 
meal. She hates. a fuss! You Americans 
are never happy unless you can have ostrich 
feathers and a band while you're eating!” 
(A favourite statement, this.) “Aren't 
there enough pheasants in the house?” 

“Ves, hundreds,’ I answered distractedly, 
“but there's nobody to pluck them, and 
Americans don't like feathers or bands, 
either!” 

“Well,”’— easily dare say you're clever 
enough to arrange a light little luncheon, a 
loin of pork or something . If that’s the 
doctor, tell him he can come in... Wait a 
minute! You'll have to take Henrietta with 
you,”’—as a volley of shrill barks was followed 
by a violent agitation of the bedclothes. 
“She doesn't like this doctor as well as the 
others. When he first came in I had to explain 
to him that | had a barking cancer. . . . You 
may keep her with you till he’s gone .. . Be 
careful! You'll be sure to drop her if you let 
her wriggle like that! . There, there! my 
precious one! Go with ugly Auntie!’ Then, 
as I gained the passage, ** What's that you're 
all saying?” 

Evans had met me on the stairs. More 
pheasants. I returned to the bedside. 

“Six more pheasants from the Earl of 

' Dorsetter,”’ explained, he said to be 
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(Continued from page 20 


sure to tell you that they had been shot by 
the King.” 
The Invalid brightened. 


“How nice!” she exclaimed. “Now can 
have “By Appointment’ put up over the 
larder . . . | ake these lilies out i lore you 
go. I do hate strong scents! . . Yes, come 


in, Doctor! 

There was no time now in which to arrange 
the drawing-room flowers, but | irtfully 
extracted the dead and dying before return 
ing the vases to their places, hoping nobody 
would notice. 

Now the luncheon. One glance into the 
larder assured me that I need CXpect no as. 
sistance from that quarter. \lbatrosse 
everywhere, but not a bite to eat,” | mur- 
mured absent-mindedly. Clearly there was 
nothing for me to do but hurry out to Barker's 
Stores and buy what I could ready cooked, 
leaving the newly arrived “ char’ to do such 
work as Evans disdained. 

A little later as I emerged from Barker's 
laden with my purchases, I caught a glimpse 
of my husband disappearing into a Liverpool 
Street ‘bus—gone for the day. I rejoiced that 
he, at least, would be Aors de combat in its 
literal sense. 

“Dodo” and her pretty daughter arrived 
as | was trying to let myself in with my latch. 
key without putting down any of my parcels 
(a bad habit of mine), and hastened upstairs 
at once in agreat hurry to see the Invalid and 
get back to the modiste’s whence they had 
been torn under protest, apparently. I was 
left to prepare a most unappetizing luncheon, 
which | hoped would appeal more to their 
English palates than it did to mine. I am 
afraid it did not, but I shall never forget how 
kind they were about it. 

By three o clock l was alone once more, and, 
after giving a few hasty instructions about 
the tea, I hastened upstairs to tidy myself 
for the afternoon's dreaded influx of visitors 

I had hoped to tiptoe past the Invalid’s 
door, on the flimsy pretext that she might 
have been dozing, but I got no farther than 
the landing. She called out to me, almost 
sobbing, and I hurried in, in great alarm, to 
find her quite alone. 

don't know why it is,”’ she wailed, “but 
you all of you try your best to invent things 
that will annoy and tease me! I've told you 
a thousand times to switch the telephone 
upstairs when you've finished talking, but 
whenever I want to use it, it's always dow 
It's too, too cruel of you! You know I cant 
sit up to telephone, and | try and try to ge! 
Central till | can hardly hold it another 
minute, before | realize that there's no co 
nection up here!” 


WAS really very sorry, and said so. It 

did seem a needlessly thoughtless thing for 
me to do, but somehow or other, | always 
managed to forget that telephone I ran 
downstairs now to rectify my error, and 
shuddered when | saw a new tag added to 
the pile on my desk—"“One dozen snip 
Compliments of Colonel Lester.” 

“Thank goodness! She will eat snipe 
I thought. 

Returning, I was called once more into the 
sick-room, this time to answer the telephone 
which the patient was holding out to me at 
arm's length, her eyes closed and her atti 
tude and expression indicating— “Ive been 
at Death's door since September oth, but il 
you won't come and take your telephone 
messages yourself, of course I must hold this 
heavy instrument like thi. till you do.” 

“It's Bingo—for you,” she said patiently 
* He's rung up to tell you that he’s asked that 
Mr. Horton and his wife to dine here to 
night.” 

I am ashamed to say that I burst into tears. 

“IT won't speak to him!” sobbed. 
think it’s too, too mean of him! He knows 
I'm simply d-dead, and there's no one here 
but me to do anything! . . . Ive never met 
those dreadful old people! . . . = 

The Invalid sat up in bed for the first time 
since September 6th. 

“Give me the telephone,” she commanded. 
... “Dorothy can’t answer you now, 
Bingo . . . She’s busy. It’s all right about 
the Hortons. Tel them she'd love to have 
them dine here to-night . Good-bye. 
Now ’’—to me—“ find the number of the Ritz. 
We can order a nice little dinner from there, 
and Barker's will send in a waitress. Dont 
worry about it, darling, or give it another 
thought.” 

The prospect was too appalling. 
only sob. But the Invalid was splendid 
and the Ritz ordered a dinner fit tor 
do,”’ let us say, and her strength held out until 
Barker's most competent waitress had prom 
ised her services from six o'clock on, to do all 
that might be necessary. Then she had to be 
revived with a dose of Sal Volatile, and I was 
told to finish what was left in the bottle 
before I went to “powder Your poor nose, 
dear, as people will be coming any tim« now, 
and remember, I won't be able to see a 50 
this afternoon; your dinner-party ba nearly 
killed me!” 

It was then not quite half past three, so I 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Why Women Rave Over 
CHARMEUSE FELT 


The Wonderful New 
Sport-Hat Fabric 


Because it is so absolutely 
new and individual. Be- 
cause it is finer, softer, 
silkier, than Austrian 
Velour or Kirmanshaw 
weave of the Orient. 
Because it has plundered 
the rainbow for its shim- 
mering colors and the moonlit sea for its sheen. 


And Charmeuse Felt is just as practical as it is beautiful. 
Sun does not fade it or rain spot it. It can be bent or 
folded as you please without harm. A _ chance stain 
brushes off like magic from the deep nap. 


Charmeuse Felt comes in all the stylish shapes and in nearly twenty different 
colors to match or complement the smart sport-coats and sweaters of the season. 


Ask any fashionable milliner or stylish store to show you Charmeuse Felt 
Sport-Hats at $4 and up. On the inside of every genuine hat you will find 
stamped the name— 


CHARMEUSE FELT 


PATENTED JULY, 1914 


Lilas Arly 


When the hot sun beats down on the dusty roads, 
and the city streets teem with the sweltering life of 
Summer, and no air stirs—just close your eyes and be re- 
freshed by the fragrance of Lilas Ar/y— it takes you back 
to the days of sweet breezes and swaying clusters of lilacs. 
Lilas Arly— the loveliness of fresh plucked lilacs—will 

come to you in a beautiful bottl—an 
ornament fit for a lady's boudoir. 


Extract $1.00 or $3.00. Toilet 
Water $2.50. Talcum50c. Face fA 
Powder $1.00. Sachet $1.00. 


For sale in Toilet Goods Depart 
ments of the better class 


Send 15 cents to RIKER & 
HEGEMAN CO., 340 West 
Fourth St... New York, for 
liberal sample bottle vf 

Lilas Arly Extract 
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Fashion Decrees Petticoats 


ECAUSE Fashion demands that skirts be 

full, the support of petticoats is absolutely 

requisite if the new flare effects are to fit and 
drape correctly and smartly. 


TAFFETA PETTICOATS 


solve the problem ideally for the woman who 


needs several 
wardrobe. 

The new Heatherbloom petti- 
coats now shown at all good 


shops are a revelation of lustrous 
beauty and shimmery silken 
tone etlects. Yet Heatherbloom 
wears much longer than silk and 
costs much less. 


Lucile (Lady Duff Gordon), 
ne of the world’s most distin- 
guished fashion authorities, says: 
“I find the Heatherbloom Tatteta 
a most desirable fabric for 


Heatherbloom Taffeta is also at the lining 


Write for the new 


petticoats to 


complete her 


petticoats. Its beauty and 
adaptability are a high compli- 
ment to the skill of American 
weavers.” 


Heatherbloom Petticoats are als 


made with patent tops. Thi 
label 

in the > 

Waist- 

by 4 nd = TRADE MARK 


ruarantces quality of material 


and workmanship. 
counter. 35c. a yard. 


Pellicoal hook. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS, 361 Broadway, New York 


Makers of [Hydegrade Weaves 
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The next Harper's Bazar is the 


FALL FASHION NUMBER 


Read the editor’s announcement on page 3 


YOU ARE INVITED TO TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THE 


ANNUAL 10% 


REDUCTION SALE 


OF — PREPARATIONS AND APPLIANCES 


NEW BOND ST.W 
O ND ON 75 
R (;ANESH 


Aug. Sept. 15 
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cTeam or white 
EASTERN 
G CREAM, $1 $0 f urre 
excellent cleanser 
‘nmeaitive skin- 
Sacwers ot 


Adair’s Salon for Personal 
Treatment When You Are in New York 


Visit Mrs. 


ment Send 
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tor the convenient 
superfluous hair 


levte rice-list mailed on re 
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TON “5 $2. sc, fo (,\NESH FRECKLE CREAM, $1, 
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EFAUTIFUL GEMS 


with design and craftsman- 
ship worthy of them, combine 
: to give lecla jewelry its air 


of distinction and _ refinement. 


Tecla pearls, sapphires, emeralds 
and rubies are mounted with 
genuine diamonds artistic 


settings of platinum and gold. 


398 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Sole Agencies : 
MAXWELL & BERLET, Inc.. Walnut 
Street at 16th, Philadelphia ; RADKE 
ee & CO., 219 Post Street, San Francisco 
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Continued from page 50) 


counted on half an hour in my own room in 
which to recover myseli. | was not to get it, 
however, for, as | shiveringly endeavoured to 
coax a small blaze from the remains of ves 
terday s coal lett in the scuttle, breathless 
but familiar voice whispered “May | come 
in, my dear?” 


‘Dol’ assented as cordially as circum 
stances permitted Phen, “Oh, come in, 
\untic Ninna’ blow nice to you 


Youve not brought more beet tea! 
-plendid of you! Yours is the only kind she ll 
cul Pil take it down just as seen as Im 
dressed. No, she can't see even you to 
ay, Pm afraid Do sit down! These 
<thirs are too awtul, if vou aren tused to them!” 


7) vlad she idrink thr broth gasped 

\untie Minna. “No, thank vou It's 
so cold [think Pl keep it on Pecan t stop 
but a minute. came early as don't want 
to meet all those | Now do tell me 
all about eve 

\untic Minna is and may best be described 
as the Invalid’ She sank hap 
pily into a chair, and L reviewed the event 
of the three days intervening since the delivers 
of the last beef tea, undergoing the while the 
torture of having some one “watch me do my 
hair,’ which makes me more nervous than 
anything else in the world. Im told I’m 
‘silly to mind,” and that “Now if vou were 
blown out with steam-heat and oysters like 
most Americans, there'd be some excuse for 
you! Nevertheless, on this partic ular 
afternoon I was reduced almost to dementia 
by Auntie Minna’s kindly gaze and inter 
jected “That's nice, dear! Comb it up just 
a little at the back! There!”’—or a “* Let me 

Before T was half dressed, Evans, knocking 
respectfully, announced “Lord Sefton” with 
gratifving deference, and was _ forthwith 
pressed into service to hook me up. 

At the drawing-room door Auntie Minna 
hurried away on tiptoe with many whispered 
apologies and wreathed smiles. | She dislikes 
lords. This particular one greeted my entrance 
with reproachful warmth. 

‘You're lookin’ pale! You've been in the 
house all day! lll bet odds you ain't had 
any exe reise! 

“Exercise!”” echoed. “Evidently you 
aren't very familiar with Queen Anne archi 
tecture’ And cert; Linky no one needs to go out 
for fresh air in London!” I shivered as I 
seated myself at the tea-table—rather 
ashamed of excellent) grammar and 
Evans brought in tea, very strong, very far 
from hot and altogether hateful, but life 
giving, nevertheless. Lord Sefton drew up a 
chair beside me 


ile 


| THOUGHT you'd like a bit of game,” 


he began, “so Im by way of sendin’ 


round some partridges this evenin’ . . . No 
milk, please, and no sugar, please. . . . No, 


nothin’ to eat . . . And,” producing a bulky 
parcel from under the tea-table, “1 brought 
you some grapes for yourself.” My prize Gros 
Colmars! Told Martin to do ‘em up care 
fully so's to leave the bloom on ‘cm. 

“How awfully kind of you!” L exclaimed 
truthfully, meaning the grapes, as my brain 
failed to grapple with another bird “Do 
let me open!” and | unrolled the suitably 
lordlike wrapping of tissue-paper, revealing 
to their donor s horritied Kaze a second cover 
ing of “The Daily Mail,” obviously applied 
hurriedly in the hope that the Gros Colmars 
would be unpacked in the kitchen. His Lord 
ship snatched the parcel from me. 

“You can't have that lot!” he snorted, his 
face purple. “The fellah shall go!” 

I inferred that he meant what he said, his 
expression indicating that he resented having 
been born too late to sanction boiling oil, 
which would have been too mild a reprimand 
for Martin at that! 

was so sorry for his painful and quite 
needless mortification that [| found it hard to 
bring the conversation back to normal, and 
had with great difhes ilty launched him on a 
glowing account of “tallest birds ever! 
got forty eig..t at one drive!” when the door 
opened and Evans announced, ** Mr. Thomas 

. Hopki ins 

The smile froze on my lips. How 
ever hope to succeed in London if people like 
Mr. Thomas F. Hopkins appear inopportunely 
with nasal claims to lifelong intimacy? |! 
ontrolled my humiliation and welcomed him 
is cordially as | could, inwardly hoping he 
vould realize that in England one does not 
weessarily introduce, but that conversation 
is permissible ‘under ones hostess’ roof” 
without the compelling need of future recog 
nition Mir. Hopkins, needless to say, Te 


can one 


mained standing awkwardly, looking from 
one to the other of us, until, driven to the 
wall, 1 said 

“Lord Sefton, you dont know Mr Hop 


kins, do you? He's from America, like me 
liow supertluous was the latter part of 
my introduction [| realized painfully when 
Thomas F. advanced, hand outstretched, and 
murmured obsequiously “Pleased to meet 
you, Milord. Pardon my glove, will you?”’ 
I winced 
ss 


His Lordship stiffened Hither 
addressing him as had 
tou shake his hand, but 

“Mrs. Hartley-Manvers!” an inced 
Evans, and the entrance of a vy pretty 
woman, swathed sables, relieved the 
tension, 

She greeted me as 


DeTsons 


t offered 


‘Dorothy deares'” 


and pres nted her cheek Ll had met her only 
once before), Was assured that ilid 
could see no one, not even her, and it Onc 
drew Lord Sefton into a more contidential 
corner of the room, pulling her fur I) to her 
ears as she refused tea and satiated herself 


by a stare through her lorgnette that Mr 
Hlopkins was not one of us 


“HIS LEFT that gentleman to his country. 

woman's more sympathetic lenience, bys 
at the moment Eéfelt too intensely British to 
be tolerant My Whole being ros Violently 
in revolt when he assured me that “ \fter all 
when you've left New York, you're only 
camping out!” | glanced uneasily at the 


others when he referred notsily to the \lham 

bra Revue as “some show inl ed that 

the leading lady “sure did tll her clothes 
It was with the direst forebodings that | 


heard Evans’ approaching step once more, but 


fortunately her return was only to herald the 
coming of “The Misses Murphy very 
anemic and mediocre young actresses from a 
suburban stock company, who adore the 


Invalid hysterically. They refused tea, but 
vreeted Mr Hopkins gushingly Miss 


Marne Murphy extracted from her muff a 
cigar box, tied with a green ribbon, which |} 
Was to “take up to Her at once Please, or 


they Il be all faded! 
duced a formidable 


and Miss Vsabel pro- 
packet of sell addressed 
post cards, to be ribed by with a full 
account of the patient's condition and dis- 
patched daily to her (Miss Ysabel), as Wwe fe 
going on tour in the Provinces ‘Tuc slay as 
ever is, and can't we see Her just a feeny 
second before we go?” 

I knew that no one in the civilized world 
gave the Invalid “such horrors” as the Mur. 
phys, but I snatched at any reasonable excuse 
to get away trom the drawing-room, if only 
for a moment, and offered to go and tind oul 
Lord Sefton and Mrs. Hartley \Mlanvers rose 
hurriedly as I left the room, and we parted 
on the landing. 

Armed with the cigar box, I ran upstairs to 
the sick-room. The Genius identified the 
offering at once. 


‘Don't you dare to bring that smell 
thing any nearer my bed!” shfe cried. 


those awful Murphys, and 
it Ss sure to have been dead a 


know it's from 
whatever is in, 
week’ 

“You might just let me open it so I can 
tell them you've seen it,”’ I pleaded. “They're 
imploring me to let them come up and see 
you, as usual, though | knew of course youd 
rather die— and I don’t blame you! | had to 
come and ask you, as do bate to hurt 
their feclings,—- they're so pathetic! 

“You think every one’s pathetic but me 
complained the Invalid ‘What did I tell 
you? as the open cigar box revealed a 
faded heap of love-in-a-mist. “Tow filthy 
Throw them out at once! Ancif you want 
to send me raving mad, you'll bring thos 
terrible women up here 

She turned her face to the wall to indicate 
finality, so I left her and returned slowly to 
the crawing-room. To my relict | found that 
Mr. Hopkins had departed in m 
his palate, jaded by the aristocracy, refusing 
to be satisfied with anything so tavoufless 
as the suburban stage. My spirits ros 

“She loved your flowers!’ began glibls 
I reseated myself and: made a place for the 
hot tea and muffins. “She sent her love fo 
you both, and says she's so sorry, 
doctor's forbidden her to see a sou 
afternoon. It’s a shame you never seem to 
come on her good days! 

‘The Duchess of Gramerton, Lady Juno 
Travers and Miss Comfort Eustis: a 
nounced Evans, with a figurative blare ol 
trumpets. 

The Misses Murphy, aghast at this un 
paralleled good fortune, shrank trom thet 
chairs I rose, thanking heaven that Mr 
Hopkins had gone and the hot tea come, abe 


did my best, as always, to greet the Duches 


as though she were mortal, though my impuls 
invariably is to kiss her hand or the hem of het 
skirt. You who know her, or have seen het 
sad but gracious beauty, will. sympathz 


and understand. Fortunately, however, th 
Lady Juno Travers is quite hun 


HATS ALL this beastly rot about not 


being able to see Her to-day?’ sh 
asked, seating herself in the ur latel) 
vacated by Miss Ysabel and removing her 


better to test the temperature o 
‘Please, the tea - | 
Oh, than! 


love, the 
the teapot. 
I ring for more? 


hate coolish tea The mid 
couldn't see any Visitors to-da) but 
couldn't believe she meant us, climbed 


up on the top of the hansom to = 
look in her window and ask. ! 
(Continued on pace 


couldn't 
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Hot Springs 


VIRGINIA 


The Homestead 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


The Bath Establishment has facilities 
for every form of treatment found at the 
famous spas in Europe. 


Natural heated water, 104 degrees, spout 
baths for rheumatism and gout. 


Golf, Tennis Courts, Livery, etc. 


Offering All the Facilities of the Famous European Spas 


The temperature during the heated months because of the altitude and 
surrounding mountains is lower than any other region in the East. 


Now open for the Summer— American Plan 


The Bath House contains every known 
appliance for successfully supplying treat- 
ments prescribed by the leading European 
spas. 

Golf, Tennis Courts, Livery, etc. 


Write to Hotel Management for Literature 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAILWAY 


THE RHINE, THE ALPS AND THE BATTLEFIELD LINE 


Direct Line to America’s Great Thermal Region—Through Pullman Service 


White Sulphur 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR—European Plan 


WEST VIRGINIA 


The Greenbrier 
The White 


$5.00 


You can 
make pictures 


like this 


with a 


Made with Premoette Tunior No. 1 and 
Kodak Portrait Attachment. (.4:tual Sixe-) 


Premoette Fr. 


Just a trifle larger than the picture it makes, it can be car- 
ried in even a boy’s pocket or a lady’s handbag. 

It is fitted with carefully tested lens, Kodak Ball Bearing 
shutter, and is dependably efficient in the fullest sense of 
the word. Will make pictures equal in quality to those 
made by the largest cameras, 

Prices: Premvoette Jr. No. 1, for 21; x 314 pictures, $5.00. 
Premoette Jr. No. 1A, similar in all respects to the No. 1, but for 
2! ,x pictures, S8.00. 


re ~ 
if remo Catalogue tree at the dealer S$, or promptly mailed hy us on Te quest. 


Optical Division, Eastman Kidak Rochest 


luen lulls 
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Real lilac perfume is recognized by all 
those who have used Lilas de Rigaud 
Perfume, sachet, toilet water and talcum. 

It has the sweetness of the fresh bloom, 
wet with morning dew, recalling memo- 
ries of the old garden, dear to childhood’s 
memories. 

Lilas de Rigaud Talcum Powder 


in attractive glass jars with patent sifter cap, is a 
luxury, and so different from others that no one 


hesitates to pay 50 cents. a 
Complimentary sample on request. Address 

Dept. C. 

PARIS RIGAUD NEW YORK 


45 Rarrow Sr 


European Cures America 
wees the Heart of the Virginia Mountains 
| 
| 


They Never Forgot 


Two children at a week-end country visit ate supper like 
this. 

But it wasn’t the fountain they remembered, or the flowers 
or trees. It was the supper itself—Puffed Wheat and Puffed 
Rice in milk. Yet every grocer near their city home had been 
ready for years to supply ‘them. 


The Best Things Nearby 


The point is this: The really best things in life are near 
by us. And these Puffed Grains are one. In city or country, 
rich or poor can enjoy them. And they out-shine all else 
when you serve them. 


These are whole-grain bubbles, puffed to eight times normal 


size. A fearful heat gives an almond taste, much like toasted 
nuts. Steam explosion makes of them porous, flaky morsels. 


They are grain tit-bits, crisp and delightful. 

But they are more. They are the best-cooked cereals known. 
They are the only grain foods i in which every food cell is broken. 
Here, by Prof. Anderson’s process, every granule is exploded. 

Digestion is easy and complete. Every atom feeds. And 
as all-hour foods they never tax the stomach. 


Puffed Wheat, 12c 
| Puffed Rice, 15c 


Except in Extreme West 


Let them delight you in 
their many ways, not merely 
as morning cereals. Mix them 
with berries. Float them in your 
bowls of milk. Use them in 


candy making, in soups, as 
garnish for ice cream. Salt 
or butter them like peanuts, 
for children to eat dry. 
These are food confec- 


tions. Almost every hour 
there are ways to enjoy 
them. But each grain dil- 


fers vastly from the others, 
so you should try them all. 


The Quaker Oats pany 


Sole Makers (947) 


Harpers’ Bazar, 


August, 1015 


One Day 


reach, though. | forgot she lives three 
flights up.” 

The Duchess was iously pleased to 
accept a cup of tea trom Miss Marie, smiling 
leniently at her lovely daughter the while. 
Whatever Juno does is right in her mother’s 
eyes, and, | may add, in mine. 1 admire her 
dazzling beauty, absolute naturalness an 
startling lack of conventionality more than 
I can say, possibly because | possess no such 
characteristics myself 

Comfort Eustis, the clever daughter of one 
of London's famous actor-managers and an 
inseparable of Lady Juno’s, had provided 
herself with a book directly the greetings 
were over. When questioned she _ replied 
absently, “One, please, and no milk,” and 
took up her cup of tea without looking up 
from her reading. I felt that she and the 
delightedly awestruck Misses Murphy (of 
whom I now despaired of ridding myself) 
were not to be reckoned with, so | prepared 
to devote my entire attention to the Duchess 
and Lady Juno. The former resigned con- 
versationally in favour of the latter, and, 
during the remainder of their visit, sat in 
silence, sipping her tea and admiring her 
daughter with tragic and affectionate pride. 
Lady Juno continued, her mouth full: 

“They say climbing reduces one, though 
I don't see that I'm any thinner, do you?’ 
“You couldn't be,” I answered feelingly. 

“You know perfectly well you haven't any 
hips, and never have had!’ 

“What nonsense!’ she exclaimed. “Any 
one can look thin! I'm a perfect mountain, 


really! All this is only a vice, a spring and 
atrap!... What about my new hat? It’s 
yours, if you care for it!’"—and with one 


sweeping gesture, she removed it from her 
own head and placed it on mine. “No, it 
doesn't suit you like that. Too bad! What 
can one do about it?” scanning the room in 
search of suggestions. “Oh, I know! Just 
the thing! Let me cut your hair short,—do!”’ 

“Good heavens! Please!” I ejaculated, 
retreating involuntarily as she picked up the 
library scissors in all seriousness. 

“Well, you will then, won't you, my Pop- 
pet? "’—turning to the reader. 

“I don't care,”” murmured the absorbed 
Miss Eustis, turning a page. 

And she really didn't, for, when there was 
nothing left but a three-inch Buster Brown 
“shock,”” she only remarked abse ntly that 
it tickled and that she wished “you'd put 
a saucer or something over my tea next time.” 

The Lady Juno stepped back to view the 
remains, her head on one side. 

“IT liked you much better before,”’ she ob- 
served, “but I suppose it’s too late now. 
Never mind! Anything for a change! R 
What bloody tea! I did want something 
strong the worst way!” (This had seemed 
like ink to me.) “We've just come all the 

way from that awful Lady Grosver’s wedding 
at St. Margaret's, and I'm nearly destroyed! 
We lost the car in the crush, so it was either 
a hansom or the tube as of course the taxis 


_ would go on a strike to-day of all days! You 


really never would have believed that any one 
with such a nose could have wheedled so 
many people to come and see it get married!”’ 

‘Any trained eye could see that most of 
them was ‘paper,’ came unexpectedly from 
Miss Eustis. 

Lady Juno laughed. “You ought to ap- 
preciate that!”’ she said, addressing herself 
for the first time to the spellbound Misses 
Murphy, who started as from a trance and 
laughed hysterically. 

Just here Evans entered and whispered 
in some distress that Lady Glazebrook had 
arrived, but when she found she was not 
allowed to see the patient, she had refused 
to come up to the drawing-room, hearing 
voices and being headachey. She wished her 
tea served -in the dining-room, please,—and 
could I spare her the Genoa cake? There 
was plenty of hot muffins in the kitchen, it 
seemed, and “her Ladyship said ‘lease, no 
one was to be disturbed.’ We could use the 
other teapot, but we was rather low on tea- 
cloths.” 

I had noted this shortage of tea-cloths 
gratefully the previous afternoon, as it had 
enabled me to characterize the Invalid’s meals 
as “simpli tied spilling'’—thus gaining a rep- 
utation for wit at small expense. But Lady 

Glazebrook’s needs put the matter on a dif- 
ferent footing, and some of my housewifely 
anxiety must have appeared in my face, as 
Lady Juno jumped to her feet. 

“Come along. Mother.’ she commanded. 
“It's almost half past six and that snobbish 
old Connie Glazebrook is downstairs and says 
she'll have to wait in the kitchen till we go. 
' Hurry up, my poor! Bring the book 
along, if you must finish it. You can’t walk 
back. and I'm hanged if I'll wait for you!” 

Miss Eustis rose with a yawn. 

“I'm sorry for the next person who sits 
down on your péw brown hair cloth sofa,” 
she remarked. shaking her skirts. ‘“* Mr. Ber- 
nard Shaw is the only one it won't show on.” 

“Don't stop to prink!”’ urged Lady Juno. 
“It's not the slightest use. You look a per- 
fect fright! Tell Her I'll bring the night- 
gown next week. There's been no time to 
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Genius 


finish it.’ Then, to the Miss Murphy, 
“I've entirely forgotten your name-, but you 
act, don't you? I'd like to come and see you 
at it, only | can’t unless you send me a bor 
or | marry money. . . Good-bye, darling! 
Lunch any day! . Mind the ste; . Mother! 


Oh, my hat—thanks awfully! ‘and 

they were gone. 

| URING THE latter half of this leave. 
taking, the Misses Murphy had beep 

exchanging telegraphic glances and rebutton. 

ing coats, and they now hurrie¢ away, any. 

ious, I knew, to tell somebody all about it. 

Once alone, I buried my throbbing head jp 
my hands. I knew I ought to go down and 
rout Lady Glazebrook from the dining-room 
to facilitate the pre ‘parations for that dreaded 
dinner, but my brain was reeling with fatigue 
At any rate, I thought, it was now too late 
for any more enquirers. 

“Mr. Shaw!” announced Evans. 

My face brightened perceptibly, 
recalled Evans, 
visitor's needs. 

“Please bring a glass of fresh milk for Mr 
Shaw,” I said,—and to the guest, “I'm 
sorry there’s no one but me left in the house 
at the moment, so you ll have to forego your 
hot chocolate. I can’t leave you alone so 
long, as the Invalid is not able to see a soul 
to-day.”” I knew this last would be a blow, 
but felt it was best that he should cherish no 
false hopes at the outset. 

Mr. Shaw expressed his concern, cleared 
the disappointment from his throat, tugged 
at his sandy beard and then prepared to make 
himself as agreeable to me as he could. 
(What a nice man he is!) 

“Didn't I see you at my ‘First Night’ 
on Saturday?” he began in his inimitable 
brogue. “I noticed your party was the only 
one that didn’ t laugh in the wrong places and 
spoil the piece. What did you think of it?” 

I hesitated, undecided whether or not to be 
strictly truthful. Then:—— 

“I'm afraid I was awfully disappointed in 

’ 1 said bravely. “I didn’t think it was 
half as good as most of your things, and | 
can't bear it when you aren't equally clever 
all the time.” 

Mr. Shaw thumped the tea-table enthusi- 
astically. 

tell you, that’s the re al Shaw!” he ex- 
laimed convincingly. ‘That’ . what the 
public pays its money to see! That's what it 
wants! Why, it’s utterly fantastic to—" 

The door opened. 

‘I was just leaving when I thought I recog- 

nized dear Mr. Shaw's voice,” said Lady 
Glazebrook reproachfully. “I didn't mean 
to come up at all when your maid said no one 
could see Her to-day, though I did think,— 
but never mind. ... Yes, thanks, I had 
my tea. Very nice! ... Dear Mr. Shaw! 
You're just the very man I've been longing 
to find. I’ve written a play, a dramatization 
of my book, you know, and I felt I simply 
must have your advice about the title! 
I believe I've ... Yes! I have the manvu- 
script with me! ... Now, do just run your 
eye over it and tell me what you'd suggest— 
there’s a dear!”’ 

Mr. Shaw took the sheaf of typed pages and 
fumbled for his shell spectac les. After a 
brief but adequate inspection, he folded the 
masterpiece and returned it to its owner. 

“I'd call it ‘The Limit,’” he advised 
gravely. 

Lady Glazebrook was overjoyed. ] 

“What a de ar, delightful man you are! 
she exclaimed. “That's perfectly excellent: 
Anything you suggest is sure to be appro- 
priate! May I leave this copy with you? I'd 
so love to have you write a little preface for 
it! . . . I'm so sorry your ma-in-law couldnt 
see me, my dear. I sent up my name, but 
word came down that she was much, much 
worse to-day—very low, in fact. So sorry 

My corroboration of this bulletin was 
somewhat weakened by the entrance of the 
exhausted Evans to ask why, if Mr. 5haw 
was here, he hadn’t been sent upstairs at 
once! I think the less said about the effect of 
this message, the better. Mr. Shaw answer 
the summons with even more than his ac 
customed alacrity, leaving me to pacify her 
Ladyship. 


ARTER PAST seven!” I groaned. 


‘Not a minute to rest before I have t 


and | 


knowing my distinguished 


dress! 
Il hurried to the dining- room and found 
the “competent waitress” in full possession 
squabbling with Evans as to which forks 
were for the roast. I separated them on ~ 
plea that Evans was needed below to atten 
to the incoming dinner, which was arriving 
at that moment in a wilderness of dingy 
tin receptacles, preposterously un-Ritz- like 
There seemed enough food for an army, ane, 
I calculated, our dinner would be about 
twice as costly as two years’ rations for the 
same. A happy thought agg 0 to me 
Perhaps I could persuade Mr. Shaw to stop 
and help the Hortons dispose oll me yoke 
at the same time relieving their exhaust 
hostess from any conversational re- snsibility. 
Continued on page 0% 
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Vucen Victoria of Spain in 


Sigmda? 
the ne, Santander, Spain—ne of 
the » Noval Courts supplied by Morny. 


We want you to know 


The Luxury of a Royal Bath 


With a tablespoonful of 


MORNY BATH SALTS 


in the water 


This not only softens the hardest water, 
but exquisitely perfumes the entire bath 
and leaves upon the skin that delicate 
and lingering fragrance so closely associ- 
ated with women of refinement. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Send us your name and address and five- 
cents in stamps for postage, and we will 
mail you a miniature sample suflicient 
for one bath, FREE. 

Morny’s Bath Salts may be had in three sizes 
from $1.00 up, according to perfume and size, 
only at High-Class Drug and Department 
Stores. 


“Chaminade” “Violette” 

“Rose Verveine” “Lavender” 

“June Roses” “Eau de Cologne” | 
“Yesha” “Mysterieuse” | 


When traveling the compressed tablets, one 
for a bat twelve in a X—are very com- | 
pact and convenient. | 
Ask to see MORNY’'S complete line of bath 
specialties, perfumery and other toilet prepa- 
rations “at your favorite shop.” 


MORNY FRERES 
7-B West 22nd Street New York City | 


pertRe 


The 
SUMMER GIRL 


mindful of the social events of fall 
ind winter, safeguards her complex- 
ion now from sunburn and freckles 
by using the genuine imported 


BEATRICE 
CREME. 


| Thistamous European specialty is 
endorsed by the most beautiful 
women ef the continent. 


Beatrice Creme is the best 
| of all skin tighteners and 

tissue builders. It prevents 
| the wrinkles around the 
| eyes that come from sun 

contraction, at the same 
| | time imparting a_ soft, 
| velvety bloom to the skin. 


Beatrice Créme is put up in china 
pots, with the trade mark fired in. 
here are three sizes, at $1, $2, $3. 


| 

“be Face Beautiful” 
\ 


Dainty book on the complexion will be 
sent tree; or with a generous trial jar of 
reme Beatrice for 25 cents 
ner sun is now at its strongest! 
immediately to 


The sum- 
Write 


Society Specialty Co. 


Importers 


175 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
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WHAT HAPPENED THAT NIGHT 


—when wide-awake Jane called Anne 


old-fashioned? Just 


what would you do 


if someone hurled that epithet at you? 


T had been a strenuous day for both 
|] girls—one of those days of sports, 
motoring, dancing and a what-not 
whirl of pleasures such as only To- 
day’s girls can indulge in and still call the 
day not properly ended without an hour 


of bedtime chatter. 


Their day was ended except for this 


closing rite and of course that with its 


confidences and bits of near-scandal can 
only take place in the fastnesses and in- 
timate coziness of the boudoir. 


Jane dreaded this talking time to- 
night because after this first day spent 
with Anne for over a year, she had prom- 
ised the rest of the girls in the set to 
break Anne of an old time habit and a 
prejudice of by-gone days. In fact, she 
had wagered her newest terrier that she 
could do it. And she would, because— 
as the rest of them were, must Anne be 
also. 


“Wonder how she'll take it?” thought 
Jane as, with a bottle and letter in hand 
a determined glint in her eye, she 
She was just in time 


and 
peeped in on Anne. 
to see her guest toss the filmy gown she 
had worn that night into a careless heap 
and mutter, “One night and ruined!” 
“What's that, Anne?” 
“Nothing unusual, Jane; I ruined 
that “maid-of-the-mist” thing | had on 
tonight. But that wasn't the worst of 
it—I was so hot and per- 
spiring so badly when it 
time for that last 
dance with Jack that I 
hid out in the pergola 


was 


7 aye ry 
en find no other protect 
(* Think of it, Anne!”) 


You don't use anything for that excessive per- 
spiration under your arms.” 


“Why, Jane, I've used a deodorant for two 
years, but that doesn't keep me from ruimuing 
every dress or blouse | put on.” 


“That's just it. This,”’ holding up the bot- 
tle she had brought with her. ‘is what the rest 
of us use t not only stops the odor—it gives 
us complete relief from the dampness under 
the arms, and Dolly uses it on her feet, too. 
You know she's very nervous.” 


“You mean it actually stops perspiration?” 
“Yes, that’s it.” 


“But, Jane, you can't make me believe it 
isn't healthy to perspire.” 

“Just you wait till I read you a letter the 
Odo-ro-no people wrote me when I was as 
skeptical as you are. | know they are right in 


what they say because | asked Dr. 
about it. 


THIS IS THE LETTER 


Like so many other women who really want 
to be the daimty creatures they were intended 
to be, you try to excuse your musery by say- 
ing it 1s healthy to perspire. 


Of course it 1s healthy to perspire when you 
perspire naturally and normally over the en- 
tire body. 


Extreme perspiration of one part of the 
body, however, 1s_usually due to nervous over- 
stimulation of the sweat glands. ‘ou have 
seen persons troubled in this way even im cold 
weather. It is a local condition which you can 
correct by local treatment, without in any way 
affecting the natural perspiration of the body 
Odo-ro-no, the toilet water for extreme perspira- 
tion, supplies the corrective local treatment 


needed. It is unscented and harmless. 

()ne appli ation not only does away with all 
perspiration oder for many day but leave 
the parts to which it is appled normally cr 
and dainty. Dat baths do not lesse 
effect. Two or thre iPpiucations a week there 

te ill that tt I 
to | ‘ mplete 
perspirta annoyvu 
embarra ent Ma 


il i _— Think If you dance you will find 
unti it W ae n Note srom the use of ( hie ro-no Spe 
of missing it! Udo-ro-no cially grateful. 

“Vy ’ Laboratory “I sent to the laboratory 

had to if you werent so We Aave told you the stor o> dian rt oe 
persistently old fashioned.’ of this incident because we yy * 

So o-l-d f—a-s -h- really old {dshtoned theyare because cont ult SIX times 

i-o—-n-e-d—!”” started tm their prejudices and hab- as much as the 25 s1Z€. 
: its. Those who would like * There is a regular 50c size, 

Anne, but Jane went lo Aare tiem a sample too 

r} on bottle of thus toilet wuter, 

right on with a booklet explaining Phen with her head perked 


“Yes, old fashioned. 
Now, Anne, you know I 
don’t mean your hair or 
your dresses or anything 
like that. They are just 
as dear as anything the 
rest of us have. But 
there is one thing that 
you are old timey about. 


the cause of exces 
spiration and how to correct 
it, may send three two-cent Anne. 
stamps and their 
name to The Odorono Co. 
254 Blair Ave ,C 


on one side. Jane threw an 
inquiring little glance at 
And that manien, not 
quite so forlorn as when the 
chat had started, gave a 
funny little embarrassed 
laugh and sail: “I'll use some 
Odo-ro-no tonwht if you'll let 
me have some of yours. I've 
never been a minute behind 
you girls in anything else and 
wont be im this either. 
We'll just see what Odo-ro-no 
will do for me, tomorrow.” 


ive per 


dealers’ 


The 
reckle 
iend 


RIECKLES areas much 

a disfigurement as are 
spots or pimples. 
medical book that 
treats of skin troubles in- 
cludes a chapter on Ephe- 
lides, which is the scientific 
term forfreckles. They are 
in the nature of skin ail- 
ments. Clearly, then, frec- 
kles, sunburn and sallowness 
should be got rid of, or, 
better still, prevented! 


A clear skin is a naturally 
healthy skin; a freckled, 
sunburned skin is not. 

The poet’s nut-brown 
maiden may be attractive 
inher home haunts abutting 
the Equator. With the nut- 
brownness of her skin she 
generally combines a ring 
in her nose, also black teeth 
and a tattooed chin. 


There is no room for any 
of these charms in the land 
where women are naturally 
fair. It follows that a frec- 
kled, tanned, sunburned 
face is incompatible with 
the beauty of white women. 


The skin should, there- 
fore, be kept clear, pure and 
white by the aid of the fol- 
lowing two master special- 
lies: 

Valaze Beautifying Skinfood 


is the wonderful preparation whose mis- 
ston it Isto quote a tribate paid to it by 
Miss Phyllis Dare, a tamous English beauty 
“to pair the hurt that the brine, sun 
and witfd do to the skin.” Valaze will put 
to rout treckles——-will dispel tan and sal 
lowness, and restore clearness and white 
ness of skin; it will, within from a fortnight 
to a month of its first application, prac 
tically recreate a complexion that has lost 
all legitimate claim to that name. $1.25. 
$2 25 and $6 oo a pot Ihe second prep 
“arution 


Novena Sunproof Creme 


is another indispensable specialty It 
attoreds Positive protection to the skin 
against the sun as well as the wind, and 
prevents as ilaze s when too 
late for pre ntion, freckl tan, sallow 
ness and chapping of the skin It is in 
Visible on tace. it soothes the skin, 
and it makes the most delicate complexion 
invulnerable to sun and eather A 
timely use of ovena Sunproot Creme 
enubles one to go golfing, riding, motoring, 
yachting, or sea-bathing, in the sun, and to 
return home with the complexion un 


fhgured taces impossible Ihe price of 


Ne ther rreparratt n 
are VALAZE COMPLEXION 


rmrland greasy skins, $1 
andl $4.90, adi tints. NOVENA POUDRE, 
fordry skin. prices and tints. VA!.AZ} 
LIGUIDINE eve undure flushing: 
rad face snes the 
of open pores, $1.50 and $2.75 
VALAZE SNOW LOTION (Alane des ). 
diguid 7 fer and .otion Jor the 
lt soothe velre zed ¢eools lt adhere 
firmly and face with seoftre 


‘ ; th avd cream, $1.25 and 
$2.25. Forosly shins SNOW LOTION SPECIAL 
as recomonended, $2.50 

Send for Mme  Rubinstein’s booklet, 
“ Beauty in the Making,.”’ postpaid for 2c 
in stamps. It tells of her wonderful work 
and preparations, and how, under her 
expert directions. you may treat your 
complexion at home 


Mme. HELENA 
RUBINSTEIN 


15 East 49th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
LONDON, W.: 24 Grafton Street 
PARIS: 255 Rue Saint Honoré 


Obtainable in 
SAN FRANCISCO at 
The Fairmont Hotel 
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Eltham House 


(Continued from page 28) 


“Why shouldn't I talk it over, with any quarrel of the afternoon was forgotten. }y, 
friend I please!”’ he said, with an answe ring put his arm round her and kissed her, but }, 
flash of wrath, but coldly restrained. “We was evidently preoccupied. 
shall have time enough, you and I, God “Whom have we asked for Scotland? Are 
knows, to discuss what I'm to do with my- we full up?” She ran through the list, and 
self and my future. You're a goose,-Carrie exclaimed impatiently at some of the names 


you really are—to behave like this!” “Ot course the men are all right. But j 
ep And without another word, he walked doesn't sound much fun for me, darling. & 
away; while she, as he finally disappeared, you mean to say the wives won't come?” He 


| felt her way blindly to the deep shelter of a named a peeress and a mi irquis’ daughter 
| close set avenue of limes which ran along the m: irried to one of his Eton friends. | 
eastern edge of the garden, and dropped upon ‘They won't,” said Carrie, raising herself 
a seat, as though the words hurled at her had = and looking him straight in the face, her 


e been daggers indeed. cheeks burning. “I’ve done everything.” 
: a And there, screened from all eyes, but with- “But they called?” 
in hail of the magnificent house which called “They sent cards by a footman— to please 


her mistress, Caroline Wing went through one their husbands, | suppose—who have dined 
of the blackest hours of life. Hers had been here about once a week. Then | wrote—| 
no mercenary bargain, whatever the public write very nicely—and they wrote—quite 
hostile to her might think. She had given her correctly-—-and of course they have engage. 
all for Love, as she understood it, and she ments—for every possible date. Can't you 
seemed already to hear the rustle of his de- make up your mind to it, Alec?’’ She syr. 
| parting wings along the darkened air veyed him quietly. 

| ‘And both those women have asked me,” 

UT LIFE has a way of dealing disre- he said indignantly. 


spectfully with its own crises. It huddles “I daresay. That's their line. Oh, Alec, 
them up and effaces them as soon as it can. if you'd only believe — 
| The wave, crested and foaming, which looked Believe what?” 
| so formidably high to the weak swimmer, “In waiting. I’m content to wait.’ 
carries him into seas gentler than his fears; “But that’s different!”” he said, with 
and the demand for a tragic endurance, to energy, guessing rather angrily at her thought 
which a torn heart braces itself in the morning, ‘After all you can do without those ‘women, 
drops by the evening to something very But if I am cut off indefinitely from the only 
different, though perhaps not less poignant. career I care for—the only career I am fit for 
Alec Wing returned to dinner that evening, —how can I make up?” 
bringing with him a couple of casual club His face flushed a: and he began to walk 
acquaintances; and the guests at any rate stormily up and down, thinking aloud. 
served the purpose, which Caroline at once ‘A boycott which ruins a man’s life is very 
suspected, of preventing any immediate re- different from a little social cold shouldering. 
newal of the scene between them. Afewother Where's it to end, I should like to know. 


habitués of the house turned up. Winghimself No!-—I'm going to fight! I’m going to make 
was apparently in high spirits, as shown by this Liberal gang—Liberals indeed!—smart 
‘ much talk and the drinking of more wine than - it. My head’s full of plans, Carrie. If 
° bg usual. Every now and then indeed he had sud-__ this hundred thousand can’t be used for one 

=— and then with just a few den relapses into silence, his prominent eyes thing, it can for another. I shall get Pater 
staring absently before him, which betrayed to hand it over to me unconditionally, and 

b f S 33 him to Caroline. He was pale too, still, and we'll see. There’s an evening paper on the 

more wee Ss oO anatogen Carrie found herself watching him at intervals market, and | have my eye on an editor, 
as though some novelty in his bearing, some- We can make things pretty hot I think for 

thing at once lost and discovered, arrested her. Washington and his crew—and for your 


On the road to health at last! And yet how impatient Homer says of the garden of Alcinous: “Onone pious friend Llewellyn, too!”’ 
. — side the ripe grapes were drying in the sun; on 

you are to be up and doing. But it is now, when the Sys- another the young clusters were just dropping HE BITTERNESS and malice in his tone 

tem is trying to rebuild its store of energy, that you will be their blossom; on a third the bunches were be- “Anes Carrie with dismay. 
. ginningtocolour.”” Wing’syouth, likethegrape ec, for goodness’ sake, let me tell you 
most grateful for the reconstructive help of Sanat 2gen. | flower, was just dropping its blossom; and the what Mr. Llewellyn really said to me last 
; . — human plant knows no second spring. It was night!’ she begged him piteously. And 
Sanatogen, you must know, is a natural food-tonic, combining purest some faint, desolating perception of this which hurriedly she forced her report on Alec’s re- 
albumen with organic phosphorus—thus conveying to the wasted sys- stirred intermittently in Caroline, as she luctant ears. She said nothing of her con- 
tem the vital elements to build up blood and tissues, and it is so re- | noticed her husband's imperious bearing, on  fession with regard to Dicky. I nstinctively 
markably easy of digestion that the most delicate—young and old—can this summer evening to which both afterwards she hid from this splendid youth—half 
take it with nothing but beneficial effects. It reawakens the appetite, looked back with eyes cleared by distance. Apollo, half grandee in a_temper—pacing 


For their love for each other had dealt so before her, all that moral trouble and softening 
violently with life, had claimed so much and which her talk with Llewellyn had awakened 


assists digestion, and as a physician in *“‘The Practitioner,”’ a leading 


medical journal, says, “‘It seems to possess a wonderful effect in 


: ; . drunk so deep, that the first check, the first in her. But she laid stress on Llewellyn’s 
mngereersry the nutritive value ‘of other food change of atmosphere had produced in the friendly kindness—on the advice he had given 
material. action tntncia tiie one a sudden hardening, and in the other a —on the hopes he had held out. She pleaded, 
When we tell you that Sanatogen is used by the gate smn shiver of bewildered fear—fear of things un- however, in vain with a man for whom the 
medical profession all over the world as an aid to “Nothing that I have known. The man—unconsciously—was tired mere crossing of his will was an intolerable 
convalescence and as an upbuilder of strength and taken for years has given of feeling, and the woman in perceiving it,knew humiliation. And very soon she realised that 
re ot vigor indeed that the first perfect hours were done. for her to argue and plead at all- 
And yet the evening, outwardly, ended throwing herself at once passionately a 
. _ Bont seg in recommending it to you 1s The Czar of Russia's Pri- much like other evenings. While Alec saw blindly into his resentment and his plans— 
' vate Physician, his guests to the hall, Caroline, dre ading the was becoming a crime in his eyes. Her quick 
Won't you give Sanatogen the opportunity to Dr. Ferchmin, writes: moment when he and she must be again alone, _ intelligen@ felt itself once more brushed aside. 
help bring back you someone that is near and WES went to Joyce’s room and stayed there dis- Shecouldonly listen, silenced and unconvinced, 
dear to you——to health and strength? very nervous and anemic, 
has been greatly benefited jointedly talking till she heard him calling her _ to his torrent of angry talk, dismally conscious 
Sanatogen is sold by good druggists 7 See a Kod from the gallery. Then she got up from soon that her silence annoyed him as much as 
everywhere in sizes from $1.00 up improved, her weight in- Joyce's bed on which she had been sitting, any words. 
creased and the color of and Joyce saw her for a moment draw herself ‘Well, there’s one woman at any rate that 
Grand Prize, International Congress of te skin became health- to her full height, as though something in her understands the situation!”’ he said at last. 
Medicine, London, 1913 prepared for testing. “You go and talk to her, Carrie! She'll tell 
endN Caroline hurried back to the gallery and you a lot of things you don’t know. She'll 
| Mew Alec pacing up and down it, with his tell you that beyond a certain point, it’s no 
hands in his pockets. He stopped at sight good playing door-mat. You've got to make 
of her frowning. people afraid of you: And I intend to do it. 
health and contentment. It is FREE. Tear this off as a reminder to address THE BAUER *Carne!—when can we get ofl? “You mean Mrs. Whitton? 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, 32 Q Irving Place, New York. “Whenever you like. The servants will “a lo. She put new life into me this after- 
“ take two days to make things comfortable. noon,” he said defiantly. 
But | Caroline’s face had grown rather hard and 
“Foot Wom ort ear *Yes—?” he pressed her impatiently, seeing white She looked at him askance. 
Bal her hesitate. “And you're going to follow her advice 
ifr ‘I must go to Oxford—to see Carina.” rather than mine, Alec? 
OP U/srisr ef His face changed. “I'm going to follow my own judgment,” 
“Must you? You won't want me? he said stubbornly. Then as he turned to 
=— . TURN, two shakes, and | “TI can take Joyce.” look at her, his senses were suddenly appealed 


“Yes, that will be capital,” he said with to by the loveliness of the drooping form, the 


evident relief. “I should be only in the way. slender arms and hands that lay languidly ~ 


milady faces the summer’s heat 
secure in the knowledge that she 


Sh will not suffer from tired, aching ‘ade I might go to a Perth hotel for twojnights, or her knee. He came up to her impetuously 
ea feet—the annoyance that spoils —perhaps—happy thought!—run down and and raised her in a vehement embrace. 
ec the summer for so many. look in on Pater. Somebody from Brookshire, - * arric, my girl, don’t you worry and A 
oe “SOLACE” alleviates foot troubles I came across in the Mall _ now, gave me pose me '—you’re mine—come in along wit 
5 ae a Seeite the fal entoyment of rather a poor account of him me—trust me—do as I tell you! We'll havea 
a ana pe “| Tule nyo) Caroline was conscious of a stab of pain. grand time fighting them all—you in your 
eM the summer’s pastimes and pleasures. Any reference to Carina on her part had never way, and I in mine. Only I’m Captain— 


yet failed to bring him to her side, challenged mind that! Don’t you love me, Carrie? 


A Turn and Tus 


aa Shak D It as a lover to make up to her for the children Won't you back me, whatever anybody says? 
a ONERES £705, she had lost through him. For, as tenderness You couldn’t love a weakling and a coward. 
ny. ace. the is always to the you do love me, Carrie!—you know you 
it was, strangely enough, through her boy’s do 
ar ny tae eaten death and her exile from Carina that Caroline He held her triumphantly, and she felt 
* Sold in all good shops had known the most poignant and intimate herself mastered. Whatever violence he might 
happiness—however bitter-sweet—that love plan—against her best friends!—she woul 
a , The had brought her. And now this half-strained, have to follow. She clung to him tre mbling, 
lage half indifferent tone, in relation to what almost asking for pardon and he almost ex 
ne C.S. Welch Company touched her to the quick, was a new suffering. acting it. But she could not restrain the 
i New York, U. S. A. But she said nothing. She came to stand inevitable shaft 
at cal beside him, resting her beautiful head against “T won't play second to Mrs. Whitton, Alec!” 
7 he | him, as though to show—mutely—that their (Continued on page 66) 
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Be At 
Ease 


Don’t apol- 
ogize for 
objection- 


able Hair, 


but remove it — 
then you can 
wear short sleeve 
or sleeveless 
gowns with comfort. 


The preparation preferred 
by ladies of refinement for 
removing unsightly hair 1s 


X.BAZIN 


DEPILATORY 
POW D E 


It removes unsightly hair, is 
entirely harmless and guar- 
anteed by the makers. In 
use for three quarters of a 
century. 


Sold by most Druggists 
and Department Stores. If 
you can’t obtain it from your 
dealer, send us 


50 Cents 
for a large package or 
$1 for full size package. 

Address 


HALL & RUCKEL 


229 Washington St., New York 


Club Cocktails 


Offered by all good hostesses 
— whenever the occasion de- 
mands a cocktail of surpassing | 
richness and flavor. 


So simple to serve — merely 
strain through ice. No mixing; 


no fussing with different ingre- 
dients. 


CLUB COCKTAILS are mixed 
by experts and then are aged 
in the wood, to secure the true 
Perfection of the blend. 


All Varieties at Your Dealer's 
G.F.HEUBLEIN & BRO. 


Hartford New York London 
Importers of the famous Brand's A- 1 Sauce 


Harper's 


soar, August, iors 


a generous sympathy 


Extract ‘Talcum 


sent on receipt of 25 


NEW YORK 


HOUBIGANT 


QUELQUES FLEURS 


HOUBIGANT’S QUELQUES 


lt suggests a massed bouquet of flowers, and 
seems to symbolize abundant womanhood 


At dealers and our stores 


Toilet Water Sachet and Soap 
Face Powder Sachet Envelopes 


Sample bottle of this perfume 


PARK & TILFORD 


Sole Agents for the United States 


FLEURS PERFUME suggests 

- a profusion of newly picked 
blossoms, a heaping armful of ii 

treasures of the garden, lavishly gathered. 


that is like a welcome. 


Powder 


cents, 


HOUBIGANT 7, 


La DANSE 


i ‘ LATES~ 


A “Hit Off’ from 
the Very Moment 
of Their Start 


HOSE who are “Sweet- 

est and Dearest” to you 

pronounce them so! In 
eight beautifully designed 
boxes, appropriate to and in 
such perfect harmony with the 
free and joyous life of our out- 
door season, is found the most 
appealing assortment of 


PARK & TILFORD 


“‘Temptingly Delicious’”’ 
Chocolates 


It is with best judgment and best 
taste combined that a box of our 
Sporting Chocolates will be selected 
by you. Every Confection we 
make, contains none but the best 
products of every needed kind that 
Nature, in her own wisdom, has 
marked as superior. 

Now at the height of the season; be your- 
self a follower of the leading style in Gift 


Boxes of Candies—these are our beautiful 


Sporting Series. At agents everywhere 
and our stores. Price | lb. box $1.00. 


PARK & TILFORD 
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10°: More for Your Money 
‘The 25-cent package of Quaker Oats 
is nearly three times larger than the 
1o-cent size. By saving in packing 
it offers more for your money. 


Cereal 


Capacity 
2', Qts. 

For You 
The Quaker Cooker 


We have this made for users of 
Quaker Oats. It is pure alumi- 
num, large and extra-heavy. It 
cooks the flakes perfectly, while 
retaining all the flavor and aroma. 


Send us our trademark—the pic- 
ture of the Quaker—from soc 
worth of Quaker Oats. Send one 


dollar with them and we will send 
this Double Cooker by parcel post. 

This is one of our efforts to 
make this dish the dainty of 
dainties in every home. 

This present cooker offer applies 
only to the United States. 
Address The Quaker Oats Company 

Railway Exchange, Chicago 


Quaker 
Oats 


ri 
Vim-Food 
Made Exquisite 


Quaker Oats contains only the 
large, luscious, fragrant flakes. 
Two-thirds of the oats are dis- 
carded in making it. That’s one 
secret of this wondrous flavor. 

Wherever you go, the world 
over, Quaker Oats will be found on 
the tables of connoisseurs. Yet 
every American home can get it 
at no extra price. 

Don’t be careless in a food like 
this. The love of oats—the su- 
preme energy food—may affect 
one’s whole career. Get Quaker 
Oats and cook it in this ideal way. 


10c and 25c per package 
Except in Far West and Seuth 
(971) 


| | 
| 
| 
| 
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| | 
and Canada — | 
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| REVOIR. 
"CHOCOLATES © 
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eoe- 


Gidding Representa tives, now 
CRu 1S, makt per ‘sonal obser: 


vations and se lec the authentic 


Styles or fall, 


(_) /mportations will be made as 


— fast as possible for display in 

the Hrench Salon of our establish: 

ment at ifth Avenue and 46° Street 
( ork ) 


INDIVIDUAL DESIGNING and 
CUSTOM TAILORING a specialty 


CAutumin Modes are now beurg presented. 
t 


564- 566 ano S68 Fit th Avenue. 


46°" and STS. 


mportert 
Twe Pan 
Destgners 


Snore of America 


NEW YORK PARIS WASHINGTON CINCINNATI, 


Panishing 


Messrs. BRooks BROTHERS 

beg leave to announce that 

they will remove to their 

new building at MapIson 

AVENUE £6 ForTY-FOURTH 

STREET on the second day of 
August 
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Come Out 


the Kitchen! 


Continued from page 54) 


now evidently enjoying himself, “but what 
did you say the ¢ cat's name ts? 

“Wil loughby. 

Burton threw himself back his chair. 

“Willoughby!” he exclaimed, per- 
fectly delightful. Now, you must own, 
Tuck, prejudiced as you are, thi ut that’s the 
best cat name you ever heard in your life.’ 

But Tucker wouk 1 not or could not re spond 
to this overture, and so Crane looked back 
at Jane-Ellen, who looked at him and said: 

“Oh, do you like that name? I'm so glad, 
sir.’ And at this they smiled at each other. 

“Don't you think you had better go back 
to the kitchen, Jane-Ellen?” said the butler 
sternly. 

In the meantime, Tucker had lighted a 
cigar and had slightly recovered his equa- 
nimity. 

‘As a matter of fact,”” he now said, in a 
deep, growling voice, “I did not kick the 
creature at all—thouch, if I had, I should have 
considered myself fully justuied. IL merely 
assisted its progress down the kitchen stairs 
with a sort of push with my-foot. 

“It was a kick to Willoughby,’ said the 
cook, in spite of a quic k etfort on Smithtield’s 
part to keep her quiet. 

“O Tuck!” cried Crane, “it takes a lawyer, 
doesn't it, to distinguish between a kick and 
an assisting push with the foot. Well, 
Jane-Ellen,” he went on, turning to her, 

‘I think it’s not too much to ask that Wil- 
loughby be kept in the kitchen hereafter. 

‘I’m sure he has no wish to go where he’s 
not wanted,”’ she replied proudly, and at this 
instant Willoughby entered exactly as before. 
All four watched him in a sort of hypnotic 
inactivity. As before, he walked with a slow, 
firm step to the chair in which Tucker sat, 
and, as before, jumped upon his knee. But 
this time Tucker did not move. He only 
looked at Willoughby and sneered. 


ANE-ELLEN, with the gesture of a 

mother rescuing an innocent babe from 
massacre, sprang forward and snatched the 
cat up in her arms. Then she turned on her 
heel and left the room. As she did so, the 
face of Willoughby over her shoulder dis- 
tinctly grinned at the discomfited Tucker. 

Not unnaturally, Tucker took what he could 
from the situation. 

“If I were you, Burt,” he said, **I should 
get rid of that young woman. She is not a 
suitable cook for a bachelor’s establishment. 
She’s too pretty and she knows it. 

‘Well, she wouldn't have sense enough to 
cook so well, if she didn’t know it. 

“It seems to me she trades on her looks 
when she comes up here and makes a scene 
like this.” 

“Beg pardon, 
a slightly heightened colour, 
is a very good, respectable gir!.”’ 

“Certainly, she is,’ said Crane, rising. 
“Nothing could be more obvious. Just run 
down, Smithfield, and ask her to send up a 
menu for to-night’s dinner.”’ Then, as the 
man left the room, he added to his friend: 

“Sorry, Tuck, if | seem lacking in respect 
for you and your wishes, but I really couldn't 
dismiss such a good cook because you think 
her a little bit too good looking. She is a 
lovely little creature, isn't she? 

‘She doesn’t know her place. 

Crane walked to the window and stood 
looking out for a minute, and then he said 
thoughtfully: 

“If ever I have a cat I shall name it Wil- 
loughby.’ 

‘Have a cat!” cried Tucker. “I thought 
you detested the animals as much as I do.’ 

“TI felt rather attracted toward this one, 
said Crane. 


sir,’ said Smithfield, with 
Jane-Ellen 


IS HOUSEHOLD cares disposed of, 

Crane went off to the stables. It was 
a soft hazy autumn morning, and though he 
walked along whistling his heart was heavy. 
These changes in background always de- 
pressed him. His mother had been dead 
about’ two years, and at times like this he 
particularly missed her. She had always 
contrived to make domestic difficulties not 
only unimportant, but amusing. She had 
been pretty young, both in years and spirit, 
and had had the determining influence on her 
son since his childhood. 

His parents had married young and im- 
prudently. The elder Crane, stung by some 
ill-considered words of his wife’s family, had 
resolved from the first to make a successful 
career for himself. Shrewd, hard and de- 
termined, he had not missed his mark. Bur- 
ton’s earlie st recollections of him were fleeting 
glimpses of a white, tired, silent man seldom, 
it seemed to him, at home, and, by his gracious 
absences, giving him, Burton, a sort of prior 
claim on all the time and all the attention of 
his mother. 

As he grew older and his father’s fortune 
actually materialized, he began to see that 
it had never given pleasure to his mother, 
that it had first taken her husband's time and 
strength away, and had then changed the 
very material out of which the man was made. 
He had grown to love not only the game, but 


the rewards of the game. And B 
now that very early his mother had hegyp de 
liberately to teach him the suprein: IMpor- 
tance of human relationships, that she had 
somehow inculeated in im a cont 
perhaps, for money, but for those who 4 alued 
money. Under her tuition he had absorbed 
a point of view not very usual among either 
rich or poor, namely that money like good 
health was excellent to have, chietly because 
when you had it you did not have to think 
about it. 

Both her lessons were valuable to a young 
man left at twenty-five with a large fortune 
But the second—the high delight in compan- 
lonship—she had taught him through her 
own delightful personality, and her death 
left him desperately lonely. His loneliness 
leit him, as one of his friends had said, eg. 
tremely open to the dangers of matrimony, 
while on the other hand he had been rendered 
highly fastidious by his years of happy inti. 
macy with his mother: Her wit and good 
temper he might have found in another woman 

even ssibly her concentrated interest in 
himselfi—but her fortunate sense of propor- 
tion, her knowledge in every-day life, as to 
what was trivial and what was essential, he 
found strangely lacking in all his other friends. 


Anew 


H®* THOUGHT now how amusing she 
would have been about the manicured 
maid servants, and how, if he and she had 
been breakfasting together, they would have 
amused themselves by inventing fantastic 
explanations, instead of quarrelling and sulk- 
ing at each other as he and Tucker had done 
Tucker had been his father’s lawyer. It 
had been one of the many contradictions in 
Mrs. Crane's character that, though she had 
always insisted that as a matter of loyalty 
to her husband Tucker should be retained 
as family adviser, she had never been able 
to conceal from Burton, even when he was stil] 
a boy, that she considered the lawyer an 
intensely comic character. 

She used to contrive to throw a world of 
significanc e into her pronunciation of his 
name, “Solon.” Crane could still hear 
her saying it, as if she were indeed addressing 
the original lawgiver; and it was largely be- 
cause of this recollection was too vivid that 
he himself had taken to calling his counsellor 
by his last name. 

He sighed as he thought of all this; but 
he was a young man, the day was fine and his 
horses an absorbing interest, and so he spent 
a very happy morning, passing his hand along 
doubtful fetlocks and withers, and consulting 
with his head man on all the infinity of de- 
tail which constitutes the chief joy of so many 
sports. 

At lunch, he appeared to be interested in 
nothing but the selection of the best mount 
for Miss Falkener—a state of mind which 
Tucker considered a great deal more suitable 
than his former frivolous interest in cats 
And soon after lunch was over he went off for 
a ride, so as to get it in before he had to go 
and meet his new guests. 

back piazza ran past the dining-toom 
windows. It was shady and contained a 
long wicker-chair. The November after- 
noon was warm, and here Tucker decided to 
rest, possibly to sleep, in order to recuperate 
from a disturbing night and morning. 

He contrived to make himself very com- 
fortable with a sofa pillow and extra overcoat. 
He slept indeed so long that when he woke the 
light was beginning to fade. He lay quiet 
a few moments, thinking that Mrs. F alkener 
would soon arrive and revoiving the best and 
most encouraging terms in which he could 
describe the situation to her, when he became 
aware of voices. His piazza was immediately 
above the kitchen door, and it was clear that 
some one had just entered the kitchen from 
outdoors. And he heard a voice, unmistak- 
ably Jane-Ellen’s, say: 

“Stranger, see how gl; ad Willoughby is to 
see you again. Just think,, he hasnt laid 
eyes on you for all of three<days 

Tucker could not catch the answer which 
was made in a deep masculine voice, but it 
was easy to guess its import from the reply 
of Jane- Ellen. 

“Oh, I'm glad to see you, too.” 

Another murmur. 

‘How do you expect me to show it?” 

A murmur. 

“Don't be absurd, Ranny.” And she 
added quite audibly: “If you really want 
proof, I'll give it to you. I was just thinking 
I needed some one to help me freeze the ice 
cream. Give it a turn or two, will you, like 
a dear?’ 


T WAS obvious that the visitor was of 

a docile nature, for present!) the faint 
regular squeak of an ice-cream freezer W® 
heard. His heart was not wholly in his work, 
however, for soon he began to complaia. 
Tucker gathered that the freezer was set out 
side the kitchen door, and that the visitor 
now had to raise his voice slightly in ordef 
to be heard in the kitchen, for both speakers 
were now audible. 

(Continued on page 00 
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LEAVENS 
MADE 
FURNITURE 


4 mistaken impression concerning our 
furniture has aurently been given in son 
instam \ consistent advertising of 


COTTAG FURNITURE or Straight 
Line Furniture This is by no means our 
only line, but because of its great popular 
itv and wide appeal to home fturnishers, it = 
has been more frequently presented in our 
advertising 

(ur complete stock includes several lines 
just as popular as our Cottage Furniture 3 
and offers attractively designed, well made = 
pieces | et every need of the tastetully : 
furnisl 
By selecting 
from our 
large k. it 
is possible tu 


delivery Send for complete set No. 8, of 
over 200 illustrations and color chart 


have a ple 
ing varietyot 
designs and © 
yet have @ 
every piece & 
harmoni = 
ous with © 
the others, ©& 
whether you ©& 
select in our ©& 
Cottage or 
Modern, with = 
here and 2 
there a Colo 
nial piece 2 

And this & 
harmony in = 
the complete = 

effect. with variety of design inindividual 
yeces, can be made much more pronounc ed = 
by selecting your own stains in which to & 
have your furniture finished. To anyone ©& 
with an appreciation ot color-values, our = 
policy of finishing to the customer's order = 
offers opportunity to impress distinct in- & 
dividuality upon the home = 
Our color chart of stains and finishes of FJ 
fers suggestions and is of great assistance © 
in working out the color-schemes of your = 
rooms = 

We also furnish unfinished if so desired = 
Shipments caretully made, insuring safe & 


William Leavens & Co. 
32 Canal St. Boston, Mass. 


THE NEXT HARPER’S BAZAR 
IS THE FALL FASHION NUMBER 


Read Announcement, page 3 


EducateYour 
Child in Your 
Own Home 


rhe mother is the natural 
teacher of her children. She 
knows their peculiarities, 
their temperaments, their 
weaknesses, but untrained 
as a teacher, the time comes 
when she feels her inability 
alone to proceed turther 
with their education and 
reluctantly gives them up 
to be taught with other 
children. Now, there has 
grown upin the City of Bal 
timore, in connection with 
a great private day school, a Home Instruction De 
partment the high object and purpose of which is the 
education of children from 4 to 12 years of age. en 
tirely in their own homes and yet according to the 
"St modern meth “is and under the guidance and 
supervision of education ’ experts who are special 
ists in elementary educat n 
The scho was est; lishe ‘a 1807. and now has pupils 
in eve Ty state of the Union and 22 fore ign countries 
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For the Beginning Housekeeper; the Bachelor Girl 
and Every Small Family 


THE 
SMALL FAMILY 
COOK BOOK 


By MARY D. PRE TLOW 


A new cookery book for the be- 
sinning housekeeper and lor-every- 
one who has to cater to two or 
three persons. It solves the dill 
culties imposed by the averure 
cook book, ol recdui Thru the quanti- 
ties prescribed to the hmits re- 
quired, and at the same time re 
taining the essential pijuancy of 
the recipe. 


This book is fascinating in its suggestions and menus for afternoon teas, 
informal breakfasts, luncheons, and congenial foregatherings oi bachelor 
virls. 

With decorations by Rhoda Chase and Charles Guischard. 
net. Posta ge SC. 


HOUSE FURNISHING and DECORATION 


By ABBOT McCLURE and H. D. EBERLEIN 


The authors have kept in mind, above all other considerations, the de- 
sirability of showing what may be done by a combination of clever con- 
structive ideas with limited means. Ingenuity and taste, rather than cost- 
liness, form the keynote. 

Illustrated with Photographs. 
Postpaid $1.60. 


THE EFFICIENT KITCHEN 


By GEORGIE BOYNTON CHILD 
of The Housekeeping Experiment Station, 
Stamford, Connecticut 
One woman wrote us, “Had I known what this valuakle book tells me 
early in my married life, it would have. transformed my home.” This is a 
practical book. Whether you live in the country or the city—or whether 
you use gas or coal. 


200 pages. 


12mo. Postpaid $1.35 


MOTHERHOOD WITHOUT FEAR 
THE TRUTH ABOUT TWILIGHT SLEEP 
By HANNA RION (Mrs. Ver Beck) 


In this message to mothers by an American mother, Mrs. Ver Beck 
presents with authority and deep human interest the conclusive evidence 


of a personal se ag age of the Freiberg method of painless childbirth. 


While the book is written with simplicity and directness for the great 
mother public, its authoritative scientific foundation and the careful evi- 
dence of the medical and clinical reports will make it of great interest to 
the general practitioner. 


t2mo.. Illustrated. $1.50 net. 


Postage 10 cents. 


INSIDE THE HOUSE OF GOOD TASTE 


Edited by Richardson Wright, Editor of House and Garden 


A layman’s book on interior decoration, lavishly illustrated with 


pictures that show the furnishing and arrangement of each room 
considered as a definite problem, 


Among the topics discussed are the essentials of making a living- 


room, livable, which plenty of living rooms are not; furnishing and 
equipping. the kitchen, a study in space economy. 
deal with hall, nursery, dining room and bedroom, also there are 
clever suggestions for the beginning housekeeper who ‘wants to deco- 
rate with the resources she has and with the least possible expense in 
new furniture or fabrics. 


Other chapters 


8vo. Iilustrated with more than 200 pictures. 
$1.25 net; postage, 12 cents. 


McBRIDE, NAST @ CO.,31 Union Sq. North, New York 


Model by Bergdorf 2 Goodman Co. 
( sth Avenue, New York. ) 


Waterfall 


“Mother of 
Pearl’’ 


is an iridescent form 
of that richly beautiful 
fabric 


“WATERFALL,” 


which so justly won a 
great popularity. 


It is the material of the 
fall that lends itself most 
gracefully to the soft dra- 
ping lines of Fashion and 
glorifies every color with 
its iridescent shadings. 


You should find J Ve be 
label in ‘all genuine Waterfall 
Coats and Wraps. 


-Registered- 


Made in a wealth of soft, light 
shades as well as the deep 
neutral tones. 


WATERFALL is for sale by 
the yard at B. Altman & Co., 
and the best stores in all large 
cities. Write fo. samples. 


Sidney Blumenthal & Co., Inc. 


397 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 
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ere You Feeding 


This Man— 


Half-Baked Beans Might Do, 
But Most Men Need Van Camp’s 


Remember, please, that old-time Beans were baked mostly 
for outdoor workers. Where men work indoors, that dish 
was never popular. Few such men could digest it. 


It was Van Camp’s that won those indoor workers back 
to this national dish. The use of Baked Beans has mul- 
tiplied under better baking. 


Home-style Beans and Mother Style are very fine in 
theory. But modern stomachs rebel. Modern knowledge 
opposes them. And modern tastes demand mealiness, nut- 
tiness and zest. Van Camp's are the Beans of today. 


VAN 


PorK«BEANS 


Also Baked Without the Sauce 


10, 15 and 20 Cents Per Can 


If you knew what it meant to bake Beans like Van Camp's, you 
would always make sure to get them. 


We pick out the beans by analysis. The sauce is a costly creation. 
They are baked together, so the sauce goes through. They are baked in 
small lots—-baked for hours in high heat—baked without crisping or 
bursting. 


You'll find no dish like Van Camp’s—none that you like so well 
—none that men so welcome. Make all the comparisons you wish. But 
if Van Camp’s delight you, get them every time. In these hot days, 
when you wish to save cooking, you want the best-liked Baked Beans. 


Buy acan of Van Camp’s Beans totry. If you donot find them the best 
you ever ate, your grocer will refund your money. 


(383) 
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, daughter,’ 


Eltham 


(Continued tr 


He lauvhed and kissed her again 

“You baby! \s if she sti rec, except 
just as a pawn in the game. But | tell you 
she is a clever woman, and one can pick her 
brains most profitably. Why don't vou do 
it, Carrie? \nd as to jealousy, I like your 
tinding fault with me? don’t think | need 
bother about Llewellyn, but what about that 
icllow Merton? If | ever saw a man bowled 
over, its he. Youve got a letter from him 
there!” pointed peremptorily to a book 
inside which, with her usual carelessness, 
Caroline had been carrying Merton's letter all 
day. 

She drew herself away, flushing deeply. 

Taking up the letter, she held it out to him. 

‘Read it! L like him, Alec, and he likes 
me.” 

“So | have long perceis ed. Well, as you 
sav I may, I think | will read it. Anything I 
write to Mrs. Whitton might be cried on the 
housetops,”’ 

She said nothing. He read the letter and 
put it down with a smile in which, however, 
there was some bitterness. 

“Ile seems a sentimental kind of beggar, 
and will be making love to you before you 
Know where you are!” 


ND HE turned to look at her, half hector- 
é ing, half laughing. He sat on the arm of 
an easy chair, dangling his crossed legs, his 
hands in his pockets Grace, insolence, the 
passionate self-contidence of the aristocrat, 
which scarcely shows till contradiction from 
the common. herd develops it -the young 
ligure breathed them all. It was the emer 
gence, as the Duchess had shrewdly seen, of 
something which the democratic modern 
world believes itself to have done with, and is 
vet compelled, again and again, to reckon 
with. This handsome youth was as much 
convinced of his absolute right to the best of 


House 
om page O02) 


things-to everything he might chance tg 
wish for, as any seigneur of the ancien » ‘eime. 
Carrie s main danger, indeed, lay in the faet 
that their two lives sprang from quite dif. 
ferent traditions -hers from intellectual 
prote ssional class, sober, s« rupulous, ind self. 
controlled—-his from neblesse accustomed 
for generations to command and enjos 

C iroline met his onslaught with composure. 

The man who mi ikles love to me, Alec, must 
be a gre at tool. 

“Why?” 

know why. 
you by saying it.” 

‘You may flirt with Merton if you like 
C arrie. 

‘That you may have the pleasure of 
laughing at him? Thank you, I like him too 
much.” 

“Well, | give you leave anyway.« I'm not 
in the least afraid. And you won't be afraid 
either, if | amuse myself a little?"" Then his 
face changed sudde ‘nly. * ‘However, I shall have 
more serious matters to think of this autumn 
and winter. We shall make things hot for old 
Washington.” 

And rising, he flung an arm round her and 
made her pace the gallery with him, while he 
talked excitedly of his plans for the winter 
the formation of a new party, the buying or 
founding of a newspaper, the use of Eltham 
House as the headquarters of a policy and a 
group. 

“They won't have me as a friend —very 
well, they shall reckon with me as anenemy. | 
can speak, I can write, | can set other people to 
write and speak. I've got money, and go, and 
plenty of time. I mean to make it a glorious 
campaign-—and you'll become a very famous 
woman, Carrie! But I wont have Llewellyn 
preaching to you. Hullo, what’s that?” 

For the sound of an electric bell rang loudly 
through the great empty spaces of the house. 


l én not going to flatter 


(To be continued in the September issue) 


Come Out of 


the Kitchen! 


(Con.inued from page 64) 


“Ves,” said the visitor, “that’s the way you 
are. You expect every one to work for you. 

“Don't you enjoy working for me, R: nny? 
You've always said it was the one thing in 
the world gave you pleasure.” 

“ Humph,”’ returned the other grimly, “I 
don't know that I am so eager to freeze 
Cc rane $s ice-cream.” 

*And Mr. Tucker's, don't forget him.’ 

“Who the deuce is Tucker?’ 

The listener above sat up and leaned for- 
ward eagerly. 

* Tucker,” said Jane-Ellen, “is our guest 
at present. He's my favourite and Wil- 
loughby’s.- He has what you might call 
virile, dominating personality. Please don’t 
turn so fast, or you'll ruin the dessert. 

“How did you ever come in contact with 
Tucker, I should: like to know. Does he 
come into the kitchen?” 

“Not yet. 

“How did you see him at all?”’ 

“Owing to his kicking Willoughby down 
the stairs. 

‘**And you mean to say you stood for that? 
Why, my dear girl, if any one had told me——”’ 

“Cruel, pe th ips, Ranny, but the action of 
a strong man.” 

“I think it's a great mistake,” said the 
masc uline voice in a tone of profound dis- 
pleasure, “for a girl situated as you are to 
have <= dial to do with her employer and 
his guests. What do vou know a hout these 
fellows? How old is this Tucker? 

Oh, about forty, I should think. 

Y he listener’s eyes brighte ned by ten years. 

“What does he look like? 

“Oh, people are so difficult to describe, 
Ranny.” 

“You ean describe them all right when 
you try.” 

“Well,” .. . Tucker’s excitement became 
intense ‘well, he looks like the hushand 
on the stage with a dash of powder above the 
ears, who wins the weak young wife back 
again in the last act.”’ 

With a long deep breath, Tucker rose to his 
feet. He felt like a different man, a strong, 
dangerous fellow. 

“Dear girl,’ said the masculine voice be- 
low him, “you're not going to let this man 
make love to you.” 

“Oh, Ranny, he's never tried. He’. 
too dignified and reserved.” 

“But if he did try, you would not let him?” 

“You, if any one, ought to know that it 
it isn’t always easy to prevent.”’ 

a. don't know what you mean by that. 
You've always prevented me, as often as you 
wanted to. 

“Often, but not as often as that. There, 
Ranny, do get on with the ice-cream. That 
i *rible old, woman is coming to stay this 
evening with her daughter, and vou may be 
sure sh*’! have us all turned out if everything 
isn't just right.” 

“Crane is supposed to be engaged to the 
said the male voice. 


much 


Well; don't envy him his mother-i in-law,” 

“What do you think of Crane?” 

There was a pause. At first Tucker feared 
he might have missed the answer, but pres- 
ently the question was repeated. 

“TL asked you what you thought of Crane.” 

“Oh, I've seen a good many young men of 
th: at type in my time,”’ was the reply. 

“How strange women are,”’ remarked the 
ice-cream maker, who had now once again 
settled down to work. “I should have 
thought Crane just the man to attract women, 
well built, good-looking, a splendid horse- 
man T 

“Would you say good-looking?’ asked the 
cook. Tucker had been putting exactly the 
same question to himself, 

~ the speaker did not intend to answer 

, he went on with his own train of thought: 

And here you go into raptures over an old 
fellow, old enough to be your fathe 4 

“Should you say I went into raptures?”’ 

“You talk as if you were prepared to make 
an idol of the man. 

A pleasant laugh greeted this statement. 
Tucker grew grave. He did not feel that he 
thoroughly understood the cause of that laugh, 
but he took refuge in that comfortable and all- 
embracing theory that women were fond, un- 
accountable creatures, particularly when 
deeply moved. 

Another explanation was offered by the 
man below. 

I believe you are just trying to tease me, 
Jane E'len.”” 

‘Trying, Ranny?” 

“You know very well you can always do 
whatever you like with me.” The voice 
deepened with emotion. 

“Oh, dear me, no, I can’t.” 

“Why not?” 

“T can’t keep you turning steadily at that 
crank. Here, let me show you how it ought 
to be done.” 

Tucker knew that she had come out of the 
kitchen. By leaning over the railing he could 
see the kitchen door. 

He leant over. 3 

The space before the entrance was paved 
in large square flagstones; here an ice-cream 
freezer was standing, and over it bent a young 
man of a somewhat solid build, but with the 
unmistakable manner and bearing of a gentle- 
man. He straightened himself as Jane-Ellen 

came out, and watched her closely as she 
grasped the handle of the freézer; but it 
seemed to the spectator above that he watched 
her with other emotions than the sincere wish 
to learn the correct manner of freezing. 

Tucker looked straight down upon her, 
upon the part in her light brown hair, upon 
her round little arms, for her sleeves were 
rolled up above the elbow, as she said di- 
dactically: 

“It ought to be a steady, even— 

But she got no further, for her pupil with- 
out a word, stooped forward and gathering 
her into his arms, kissed her. 


(To be continued in the September issue) 
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Try it for a week. 
Note the better spints, 
better health. No doctor 
then need urge you to 
continue. 

But don’t make bran 
unlikable. Don't force 
it, but invite this daily 
habit. 


Serve it in break- 
fast dainty — Pettijohn’s. 
This is soft wheat flaked 
—a delicious dish. Yet 
it hides 25 per cent of 
bran. In this delightful 
way you can now get 
all the benefits of bran. 
And bran is Nature's 
cleanser. 


Pettijohns 


Rolled Wheat With the Bran 


If your grocer hasn't Pettijohn’s, send us 
his name and 15 cents in stamps for a “pack- 
age by parcel post. 
store to supply it. 
Oats Company, Chicago. 


We'll then ask your 
Address The Quaker 
(968) 


Protection from the 
Summer Sun 


For the woman who makes 
nice distinctions, who keeps en 
courant with the newest ‘in 
toilet preparations, both here 
and abroad, Suprema Cold 
Cream is indeed the ultimate 
attainment. Its purity, deli- 
cacy and subtle but lasting per- 
fume combine to make Suprema 
the cold cream that is impecca- 
bly correct. Once used, it com- 


mends itself so entirely that 
creams made to a less exacting 
standard can no longer be coun- 
tenanced. 


SUPREMA 
Totiet Requtsites 


Suprema Massage Cream 
Suprema Nail Cleanser 
Suprema Liquid Sham poo 
Suprema Violet Soap 
Suprema Face Powder 


Your druggist will su 

pply you or 
send 50¢ for a full sized Ang 
TEARNS, PERFUMER, Detroit, U.S. A. 
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Save. 
424% 


Motor 


ing, 119.West 
40tb Street, New 


York 


tlemen: Pleaseenter 
me for atbree months Bay 
subscription to Moto, 
Boating, for which 


cruiser, or a 


forget. 


The hand-book @ 
ternity, the maga 
boatman first turns 


It covers all the 


the new boats, usef@ 
designers, 
nical items of 


The “Prize 


Answers,” typical 
partments, is the 


You need Motor 
it is the largest and m@ 
the field, but becaus@® 
Can you afford to beg 
magazine now that them 
is.at hand? A quart®® 


motorboatdom, 


it for the 


a S€a 


motor boating @f#fhusiasts. 
joy, once tasted 


show 


dozen 


mtells all the 
oncisely, p 
out such a 


su months at 


vee 
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Boat- 


City. Gen- 


enclose a quarter. 
Name 

\ 
State... \, 


Yours 
mall run-about 


that is hard to 


the motor boat fra- 
the experienced 

s “Motor Boating.” 
Braces and regattas, 
rticles by prominent 
Math the more tech- 


in Questions and 


on meeting place 
of the country. 


Gaming, not alone because : 
mandsome magazine in 


season for motorboats 
nd the coupon below 


—_ 


-gZOing am 


It's a 


Nothing Can Tak 
The Place of a 


PIN 


But—there are pins with points 
that “‘hook’’ over and exas- 
perate you; that bend and 
bother you ; that get buried 
in the garment and put nicks 
in your nails trying to dislodge 
| them, and do other vexing 
things—always at the inoppor- 
tune moment. Then there is 


“SOVRAN” 


4 The King Pin of Toilet Pins 
Fi whose smooth, bright, sharp points 
never over —that never 
bend—that can’t get buried, because 
the heads are generously (but not 
obtrusively) ‘* deep.”* 


odd de- 


news of 
ractically. 
valuable 


Therefore, get’ Sovran’ and get the most for your 
Pin Money. 5 sizes; 

360 pins (60 more than 

most makes) to the Jouran, 
Also in conven- Prone 


re 
Port) 


ient 4-pound boxes for 
home and general use. 
Sold everywhere. 


Oakville 
Company 


Pin Masters for 60 Years 
Waterbury, Conn. 


as 


Makers also of 
3} *“Damascus”’ 
tempered 
Steel Safety 
Pins and 
Clinton *’ 
the Favorite 
Non- Rust 
Nursery 


are “as acloud before the sun” hiding 
your your beauty. Why 
not remove them Don’t delay 


STILLMAN’S 


Cream 
le especially to remove freckles. 
Leaves the skin clear, smooth and with 
nut emish Prepare! by specialists 
of experience. Money refunded 
50c perjar. Write tu- 
‘ay tor particulars and free booklet, 


**‘Wouldst Thou Be Fair’’ 


Contains many beauty hints, anc 
lescribes a number of elegant \ 
reparations indispensable to the | 
ilet. Sold by all druggists. 
STILLMAN CREAM CO. 
lepr. 


Aurora. Il 


vith vears 


if not satisfactory. 


(as easy to use as to say) 


takes all the odor 
out of perspiration 


No need of discomfort, even on 
the hottest day or in crowded ball- 
rooms. ‘‘Mum” absolutely neu- 
tralizes all bodily odors. 

Does not injure skin or clothing. One 
application lasts from bath to bath. 

25c at nine out of ten drug- and depart- 


ment-stores. 


“MUM” MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 
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ES, you can get the same profes- 

sional results as the man who 
takes pictures for a living, if you will 
but follow the simple directions that 
go with every Ansco Camera. You 
will be surprised and delighted to 
know how easily you can do it, too. 


The prescription for perfect results 
is: Ansco Camera; Ansco Film, the C7 
court-decreed orginal film; 
and Cyko, the prize-winning | 
paper. See your Ansco dealer. 
Catalog from him or us free 

upon request. 


Write us for specimen picture taken 

with model you contemplate buying. Bee 
Millions of dollars were recently 
awarded in a suit for infringement 


upon Ansco patent rights, establishing 
Ansco Film legally as the original film. 


ANSCO 
COMPANY , 


BINGHAMTON 
NEW YORK 


The Sign of the i 


nsco Dealer 


CAMERAS & FILM 


Temple Bailey writes—**A remarkable and touching story-—a book of power 


E.tnor Gares writes—**Parents of grown, yet untraine | girls, should not fail 
to read it. 

Dorothy Dix writes ““Gets you in the first chapter an‘ holds you to the! yst,”” 

B and 


Rua News say “Written with a swift and certain action and holds the 
A reader's absorbe:! attention to the very end 
nonymous Philadelphia North say “Distinctively masterful quality—urgent, 
Pp 35 N sympathetic and importunate in i's appeal.’ 
$ et HEARST’S INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY CO., New York 


A Trial Portion Free on Request 


HE superiority of Henry Tetlow’s Gossamer was positively 

established in 1876, when the judges of the Centennial Exposi- 

tion awarded highest honors to the Henry Tetlow preparations, 

staung “that for purity of material, naturalness of effect and 

harmlessness to the skin, they are superior to any exhibited 

' by the world.” Today, Henry Tetlow’s Face Powder is widely 
used in Europe in preference to French powders. 


HENRY TETLOW’S 
GOSSAMER 


is put up in a box with telescoping cover which is fitted with 
an inner container from which the powder may be poured 
into the puff-box without spilling. This container also 
keeps the powder clean and dry and conserves its perfume. 
Henry Tetlow’s Gossamer has never been surpassed as a quality preparation for the 
woman of fashion and refinement. Made in White. Flesh. Cream, Pink and Brunette 
. wnts. Sold by dealers everywhere. For a trial portion, simply send a card to the makers. 


HENRY TETLOW CO. Established in 1849. Philadelphia 


Harper's Bazar, August, 1915 


| been listening? 


| for you. 


for surely the greatest mission of dolls is not 
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| create an illusion. 


Her Man Friday 


Continued from page 20) 


Young Whitney rose, took him 


“You mustn't.” in ear 


‘I know it. How I couldn't see any one led him to the water's edge, and lift im into 
but you, your eyes, your smile, Have some — the launch in which he had come to the island 
chicken, darling. Youre not eating a thing “Get out,” he commanded brik Then. 

and the whole blessed sweetness ol Vou rfl ils the boy snk keringly Started motor. 
my heart almost brok« to think Id lost you.” the young man became consciou it Miss 


Holcomb, already in the Stormy trel. was 
imperiously motioning to him to accompany 
the lad. He ignored the suggestion. “Seager 
he remarked to the boy, and the tter hur. 
riedly obeved. 

Sombrely Mr. Whitney rejoined Miss Hol. 
comb, sombre ly he sat down, sul brely he 
stared toward the mainland. There was 4 
long silence after their boat had started 
Then Anita spoke. 


*Dont- pease don t. 

“Im not-—but Im going to, sometime. 
And I'm going to tell you how [ made up my 
mind to grovel at/your blessed little feet til! 
you forgave me, because | simply dared not 
face life without you.” 

* Archie, please 

“Have an olive. And how you're always 
right and I'm always wrong, and I'm not 
worthy to be on the same earth with you, and 
how my only excuse for being on it is that “So,” she said deliberately, “it was all a 
I've got sense enough to adore you.” trick. You bribed that boy to put my engine 

“You mustn't—you really must not!” out of order and leave me short of gasoline.” 

“Oh, ves, [| must-——sometime—not now, of Her passenger groaned, 
course. Meantime, try the sardines, They're ‘I did,” he admitted. . “I was desperate. 
awfully good.” I'd do it again in the same conditions. Buyt 

“It's getting dark. I'm afraid.” like most conspirators, I made one fatal 

“Tl make a cradle for you inthe topsofthe blunder. I neglected to muzzle the young 
trees, and swing it with a string from below. fool. You'd better believe I'll muzzle him 
I'll have the sea sing you to sleep, and the . when we get back,”’ he added vincictively. 
morning stars get up a special rising hymn She did not reply, and there was another 
I'll buy you a comet to take ex- long silence, during whiclY the darkness 
folded itself around them closely and comfort. 
ingly, as if to bring them nearer together. 
The Stormy Petrel hummed on her willing 
way, and with each moment of her progress 
the heart of Archibald Whitney grew heavier. 
He had played his last card, and lost the 
game. Anita might forgive much, but she 
was not a girl to forgive the man who made 
her ridic ulous. All Was over, Hed vo back 
to town the next day and try to pull himself 
together. Then, out of the starlit gloom, he 
heard her voice. 

“Do you think you can muzzle Bantley?” 
she asked, hesitatingly. “Are you sure you 


cursions on.’ 

“You promised you wouldn't 

“I'm not. This isn’t making love. It’s 
just making practical plans for the future.” 

“Hello, Mr. Whitney! I've put your gas- 
oline aboard.” 

Miss Holcomb uttered a gasp and then a 
cry of joy. Whitney turned and surveyed 
with strong disapproval the grinning youth 
who stood behind him. 

“Confound you, Bantley,” he exclaimed 
angrily. ‘You're an hour ahead of time. I 
told you eight o'clock.” 

“It’s after eight now,”’ declared the bov 
stoutly. “I been waitin’ till you got through = can? 
talkin’ to her. When you said it was all over On the instant the glorious touch of hope 
but the practical plans, I spoke up.”’ illumined the life of young Whitney. 

Miss Holcomb’s brown cheeks crimsoned * Absolutely sure,” he declared fervently 
to the ears. Mr. Whitney, after a moment “I promise you he shall never repeat one 
of stunned silence, spoke in a voice which word I said—darling!”’ 
lacked its usual note of authority. He heard a contented sigh. Then, ina voice 

“You mean,”” he demanded, “that you've so low that he had to lean far forward to 
ae catch her words, she spoke again. 

The boy’s wide grin disappeared. “If you're quite sure of that,” she said, 

“Y-yes sir,” he stammered. ““You—you “you — you might go on now and tell me all 
said———”’ the things you didn’t say on the island!” 


One 


Day with a Genius 
(Continued from page 60) 


Yes, this is Mother . . . Oh, I'm so glad! 
Dorothy will be relieved! ... Yes, Im 
quite well again now—Mr. Shaw's here! . .. 
No, never mind! . Good-bye!” 

She returned the instrument to me. 

“That’s good news for you!” she ex 
claimed. “Bingo says Mrs. Horton has a 
touch of the ‘flu’ and can’t come to-night, so 
he and Mr. Horton have decided to stay 
down and dine at the Berkeley.” 

“Dinner’s been ordered sometime, now,” 
I said wearily, adding as pleasantly as I could, 
“There'll be all the more for you and me, 
though, Mr. Shaw, if you'll stop!” 

shall be delighted,’’ Mr. Shaw assured 
me kindly. 

“*How-nice!” I said. ‘“‘Then I'll go and 
tell them we'll be only two.” After all, I 
thought consolingly, a very delicious dinnet 
might make up to this brilliant guest for a 
total collapse on my part. 

I had closed the bedroom door, and started 
downstairs before the Invalid’s next words 
reached me: 

“We're waiting for the stylographic pen, 
dear. Do be quick!—and don't forget that 


I ran upstairs to ask him, but the Invalid 
drove all thought of dinner out of my head 
for the moment by remarking wickedly as 
I entered: 

“I hope you've told Mr. Shaw what per- 
fect rot you thought his new play was!”’ 
Then, rather disappointed at my unexpected 
admission that I had, she continued, address- 
ing the gentleman in question, “My darling 
Dorothy looks rather like a burst paper bag 
to-night, but she’s not really tired. She's 
done nothing all day but sit in the dark with 
her eyes shut and practise saying ‘tasse’ in- 
stead of ‘vayse,” so she can arrange my 
flowers without killing them!”’ 

Mr. Shaw and I laughed helplessly at this. 
Our combined presence always. affects her 
thus, and, as she says, she’s never so amusing 
at other people’s expense as when she’s dying, 
or has to play bridge with mute professionals. 

“That terrible parlour-maid of yours has 
done the cruclest thing one woman can do to 
another,” she went on. “She's filled my 
inkwell too ‘ull, and I know Mr. Shaw will 
make a mess_of my desk if he tries to copy 
this quotation for me. Do run and fetch 


Nurse's stylographic pen, there's a dear! Mr. Shaw never eats anything at night but 
Wait! Stop! That's the telephone! »-« a scrap of cheese and some celers 

I see you have turned it up for once! [ll an- Who was it said that a Genius has th 
swer it if you'll giveit tome . . . Hello! capacity for giving infinite pain? 


Continued from page 34) 


Mother 


was felt but also shows again our fatal tcnd- 


ency to overdo things. The elaborate rail- 
road equipments, with specially constructed 
tracks for the sand, are too perfect in detail 
to be suited for out-of-doors where i! itiative 
to develop the “‘maternal instinct’’ but to and invention and imagination should be 
The doll which is willingly “developed. But all the ‘implements and 
given to the little poor friend is usually the materials to make things with may be sup 
doll which looks like Susie Jones and not the _ plied the child, and, speaking of tools, why do 
fairy princess with the golden hair, violet eyes you suppose people buy the sets of tools that 
and radiant complexion. are found everywhere, saws that were never 

All of these toy matters, on taking thought, meant to cut, hammers that lose their heads 
will be seen to be of really serious import to on the slightest provocation? The only 
the well-regulated home. The child who is children who would be content to have these 
sent to the beach or the sand pile with a_ tools are not old enough to be tru-ted with 
basket fitted with shovel, sand mill and dishes such things. After a child is eight years old, 
for pies not only has a better timé than the he ought to be given one of the good wood- 
one for whom no plan is made or deemed neces- working sets like the Young Craftsman of 
sary, but is much less trouble to the grown Klipit or Stripwork, games which < ymbine 
ups. The number and kind of sand toys materials and tools, or else real tools from 3 
ready this year shows that a need forthem real hardware shop. 


ning with the patient/and clever doll-maker of 
Europe. The Amegican character dolls are, 
to most of us, hidegs travesties,.just because 
they are so like actual children in appearance, 
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Jilustration from lhe House Beautiful 


HOUSE 


Are you planning to build a new summer home ? 

Are you going to remodel your winter one ? 

Is a new garage a necessity ? 

Do you wish to add a sleeping porch to the 
house ? 

Are you going to refurnish your daughter's 
room ? 

Does the entrance to your house displease 
your taste ? 

Do you wish to learn the most scientific way 
to run your house ? 


Do you wish to make your home more inviting, 
more charming and more homelike ? 


YES? 
Then—why not take advantage of the SPECIAL 
OFFER given below and let 


The House Beautiful 


solve your problems ? 


NINE MONTHS FOR ONE DOLLAR 


The yearly subscription price of this valuable magazine is $2.00, 
but to introduce it to new readers, we will send it to you for nine 
months for $1.00, and will include absolutely FREE OF 
CHARGE, a copy of THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL Port- 
folio of Interior Decoration. The Portfolio is a collection of 
color plates picturing and describing rooms which are unusually 
successful in their decoration and furnishing. 


SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 


The House Beautiful 


3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen . 


For the enclosed $1.00 send me The House Beautiful for nine months 
and your Portfolio of Interior Decoration. 


Yours truly, 


Name 


@ 


Address 
, 


Harper Basar, August, 
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Social life is interwoven 
with an invisible but 
intricate web of corre— 
spondence—the visible 
and outward exponent 


of which is 


(Fanes ofinen 


[THE CORRECT WRITING PAPER] 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE CO. 


New York Pittsfield, Mass 


‘+9 Before the Stork Arrives To perspire freely ts 


Buy BABY this Useful, Economical healthy and necessary. 
KIDDIE-KOOP 
tion, but effectively and 
Crib, Pen, ed) completely destroys all offensive 


odors arising from perspiration 
or other bodily causes. 
“Tt”? is delicate, refreshing, an- 

tiseptic, and absolutely 
harmless, willnot irritate the most 
sensitive skin. 

Cream or Powder—25c. 
At all good stores. 


De Meridor Company, Selling Agents, 
Newburgh, New York. 


The yuu primes 
for Baby Indoors and Outdoors 
tw ‘ ete 

ary at'ress and 

NN ‘ at 
seme Have ali the 


advant ge« of at at ihe 

ear! WVarre roan PULEF bu reer, 
TRIMBLE 16 Carthage Koad, Rochester,’ 
Marte (anata Lea-tr e o bank lor t 


I i 


' Anti-Nicotine 


Ring 


REX 
for Gentlemen. the ideal cigarette for Designed to prevent 
Made from a choice selec- ladies. Soft. soothing, the soiling of the 
tion and blending of the aromatic. <A _ delightful hands by nicotine, 
world’s finest cigarette accompaniment to bridge and in universal use 
tobacco. or after dinner. ‘Try them! by ladies. 


Used wherever good judges of tobacco 
congregate—wherever fashion’s sway 1s Solid Gold 
recognized. Unique and superb in flavor. 
Beautifully monogrammed to order, in 
lots of 200 or more, $2.50 the hundred. 
Trial order of 40, showing typical 
monogram, one dollar. Obtainable 
only in plain sealed packages from us. 
Order today from 


NATIONAL IMPORTATION COMPANY 
42 West Lafayette Blvd. o%e Detroit, Mich. 
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or 


would be greatly helped in 
making the arrangements 
Wedding ,the Wedding Breakfast, 
the Entertainment the Bridal 
Party, etc, by consulting our 


Wedding Booklet No. 4 which 


will be sent free on request 


sans 
628 Fifth Ave. New York 


Esctablishe 


Visitors to 

New York Gty 
always 
we/come 


— 


—and VVhy? 


2 f-naes are many reasons why you should model your 


figure with a Model Brassiere. Foremost among 
them is the reason that it will perfect your figure and make 
it in perfect harmony with the modern modes of outer dress. 
In addition to this reason are the exclusive features which 
you get, without extra cost, in Model Brassieres, such as 
extra large arm shields, flap-protected rustless hooks and 
eyes, removable rustless boning, and our personal guar- 
antee with every garment. 


Price 50c to $7.50 


lf your dealer cannot supply you with Model Brassieres. feel free to write 
tro us direct. Ask us to mail you a free copy of our newest. atiractive 


Brassiere Catalogue for 1915, showing more than 60 newest brassieres 
Chicago 


Boston Department H 


Paris 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Brooklyn 
San Francisco 


Hlar pe 


y Bacar. 


Peace 


(Continued 


The 


as a means of settling differences between na- 
tions, far better that women should tight, too! 
bar better Plato's plan for his Repub lic of 
hurling one part of the population against an- 
other, both men and women. The results 
would not be so disastrous to the race as 
this disproportionate killing off of men, this 
upsetting the balance of the sexes. 

Yet the Congress did not mention this vital 
point. If | saw a more harrowing sight in all! 
of war-ridden Europe to-day than the part 
ings of men and women at the trains bearing 
the troops away to the fighting-line, it was the 
spectacle of the young girls who must always 
live unmated., rob bed of their birthright. 
Yet not a thought was given by the Congress 
to this phase of war. These women gathered 
together within sound of the devastating 
guns, uttered cold, dry platitudes, and dis 
cussed and adopted resolutions such as have 
been passed bys SOM ities and conferences 
for the last score of years. Women here had 

chance to make a plea which might have 
made the world listen, but they did not do it. 


Ignoring adverse criticism 

The second failing was that the Congress did 
not get at real ditheulties neither the 
throbbing problems nor at what people were 
really thinking and fecling. It hedged and 
shirked and dodged bkven the true state of 
purl opinion was Veiled Only one “ide 
was illuminated by the reading of the felici 
tations, greetings and messages of sympathy 
from-all over the world. The protestations 
from all over the world were not read. Had 
thes been, a valuable cross-section of pullic 
opinion would have been pictured. Several 
bh rench societies, who refused to be represented, 
addressed long official manifesto intended 
to be read at the Congress, but it was not 
read, and we learned of it only through the 
irate protests of the French newspaper rep 
resentatives at The Hague. The women of 
France could see nothing in the Congress but 
an effort to bring about immediate peace to 
the advantage of their enemies. Of course. 
they were mistaken. But the ignoring of 
adverse public sentiment was a grave error, 
because as a result the difficulties to be over 
come, before the ways and means urged in 
the resolutions can gain ground, were mini 
mized. Had they been openly, frankly dis 
cussed, more thought might have been devoted 
to moulding public opinion in favour of 
peace. 

In my vesit to Germany after the Congress, 
[ found to my surprise that the splendid 
German women who had attended the Con 
ference by no means represented the women 
of their countries, for like the women of the 
other belligerent countries, the women of 
Germany are heart and soul in the war. 
They are blind, they see no other alternative. 
In England, [I also found that for the one 
hundred and eighty women who saw the light 
there were hundreds of thousands who were 


The 


Diam 


Continued 


‘Do you want to be robbed and perhaps 
murdered betore you reach home?” he asked 
angrily, and her face fell. 

‘I never thought of that.” she muttered 
with a shudder. “Of course, other people 
will want these things. Have you got a 
pis stol?” 

He showed her the handle of one in the coat 
pocket nearest her. She = stood in deep 
thought while the dealer was counting the 
money, 

‘[tisall right?” asked Neville with patel ips. 

~All fight,” answered jusper looking up 
into the muzzle of the pistol. 

“Then give it back,” said Mrs. Dering, 
‘or 

“Or what?” returned the dealer quietly, 
looking beyond her with an expression that 
made her turn quickly. 

le is too sharp for you, Olga, but did you 
think I'd let you rob him?” laughed Neville. 
as he seized the weapon and wrenched it out 
of her hand. She tlew at him, but he fended 
her off with an oath. The dealer went to the 
cabinet. 

‘You will want a box for your dog-collar,”’ 
he said castially. “Here is one. As your 
friend says, vou do not want to be murdered 
before you get home.’ 

It he laid stress on any one word of the 
warning sentence, Mrs. Dering failed to 
detect it. She crammed the diamonds into 
the box and was out of the room like a lizard. 
Neville sank into a chair and pressed his hands 
to his temples. 

“Do you not think you had better follow 
her?" Jasper inquired. Neville turned his 
sunken eyes on the impassive speaker. 

“What have Idone! Jasper, I have utterly 
ruined myself.’ He clapped his hat on his 
head and rushed to the lift. When he reached 
the street, -it was only to see Mrs. Dering’s 
motor disappear around the corner. He 
hailed a street car and, after a long cold ride 


Conterence 


trom page lo 


not thinking at all, or who, like the suffra. 
gettes In England, were heartily rating 
in the war. The ‘sc conditions in tin most 
enlightened countries show the wor which 
must be done before the idea that war is not 
a satisfactory method of adjusting ditierences 
can gain a foothold 

The Dutch women present did not 
ently disagree with anything, but » 
istied with the proceedings. They quite fell 
in with the resolutions. After it was all over, 
I met one of them at a luncheon. She has 
been for vears secretary of a Pe Society 
at The Hague Asked what she wht of 
the Conference, she praised its work in glow 
ing terms. Later in the conversation, without 
any apparent connection with the Congress. 
she made the remark that Holland, after the 
war, would arm more heavily. A bill was 
already before their Parliament calling for 
every young man to serve—as ts now the case 
in Germany and France— instead of the 
lottery system now in practice which, gives 
Holland a standing army of only three hup- 
dred and tifts thousand. She conf sed to 
me that all Holland was tremb lingly fearing 
the victor. They must arm more heavily 
to protect their frontiers. What was their 
little army of three hundred and fifty 

\nd tears came to her eyes. Ah, j 
was hard to be a little country in fear of big 
ne whbours! If only they up some 
of their colonies; thes were only a drag on 
them. But she said there was no hope of 
such a sensible solution. People wanted te 
clutch every inch, whether of use or not. 

1 expressed my surprise at her assertion 
that Holland would arm more heavily. | 
said I had been astonished because in the 
Congress all the Dutch women not only sup- 
ported the resolutions toward di ‘surminament 
and other methods favouring a substitution 
of moral and mental force for ‘physical vio- 
lence, but seemed so satistied with the results 
of the Congress. \nd I said, “ But what is 
the use, if you talk one way, and think and 
act another?” 


Visiting Europe’s rulers 


But I must say I was not so surprised after 
all at the lady’s words, for I had felt all 
through the sessions that we were failing to 
get at the heart of things. The conversa- 
tion was merely an Uluminating revelation 
and confirmation. 

This International Congress of Women 
would have been more convincing, too, if it 
had attracted women of a more varied type, 
and if it had recognized real emotions and 
thoughts and feelings. Its work, however, 
is only begun. Miss Addams has prese — 
the resolutions to most of the government 
of k urope, where she has been received by the 
highest officials. And in this country tbere 
will be mass meetings and propaganda. May 
all women rally to the cause, and may they 
have coufage to cope with actual reatities! 


ond Collar 


irom page 14 


which .served to increase his rage and self- 
contempt, read head Mrs. Dering s house. 
\dimitted, he ran up stairs to her room 

She was seated at her dressing-table, a 
cluster of candles on each side of her, the 
a around her neck. 

“Olga,” he panted “you've got to help me 
out. ‘cannot get’ along like this.’ He 
turned out his empty pockets. “Never was 
<0 completely strapped in my life. 1I--I don't 
know what I was thinking about. You 
must let me have some money. Five hundred 
will do...” he stamme red, I must 
have it. Do you hear, Olga? 

She leaped to her feet. With one hand she 
gathered the transparent folds of her negligée 
to her a Never had she looked s0 
diabolically beautiful. 

‘You idiot!’ she hissed, “to come here 
like this and Dering ikely to come in at any 
minute! Get out! Ive done with you 
never want to lay eves on you again!” 

‘he magnificent collar flamed on her neck, 
and her pearly shoulders reflected its forsed 
and rainbowed fires. 

Furious with rage the young man crappled 
with her, shouting: 

“Then give me back the diamonds You 
shall not keep them. I will kill you | 

He throttled her, trying to find the clasp of 
the collar. She clawed and bit him hey 
staggered against the dressing-table. The 
lace cover, swept off in the fight, upesct the 
candles. Instantly her diaphanous draperies 
caught fire, then the silk and lace canopy 0 
her bed flashed into flames. 

The man—oblivious to the danger— tugged 
at the collar, the woman fighting and scream 
ing. As the horror of the situation burst spon 
him, he leaped back. Mrs. Dering had sunk 
to the floor, her delicate clothing burned from 
her. 

Between him and escape the flame- 
and circled in a whirlpool of blazing diamonds. 
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